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HERE are just two 

things to keep in 
mind regarding public 
relations. First, give the 
public a square deal. 
Second, see that the pub- 
lic knows it is receiving 
a square deal. All the 
rest is detail. 


—A. B. Day 
L- 























Where Gas is Used in Bakeries 


and Restaurants 
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—this book should be distributed azd read as widely 
as possible. Few gas companies are getting any- 
thing like the amount of business from these sources 
that is possible. Few gas users engaged in baking and 
preparing meals are obtaining the efficiencies from 
gas service that they ought to. 


Information of this character can be directed where 
it is most needed only by the cooperation of the gas 
companies themselves in dealing with the customers 
of gas service in their territories. These books con- 
stitute one of the most effective methods of spreading 
the gas idea. Use them to circularize your prospects. 


Methods of installation, hints on efficient operation 
and other data are given in every section of the book. 
It is a complete reference work on the application of 
gas to all forms of commercial baking and cooking. 


Price $1.50 to Members—$3.00 to Non-Members. 
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E,DITORIAL 





(ontact 


We have sometimes been accused 
of being a nationwide industry with 
a strictly localized outlook. It is 
high time to announce to others, 
and to realize ourselves, that this 
is no longer true, if it ever was. 


The world “do move,” and so do 
people. Every considerable growth 
in your community means that new 
customers from other cities are 
joining your consumer family. 


Does it matter to you what gas 
users in those cities have been 
taught to expect from the gas com- 
pany? 


eA - Matter of Records 


Nearly all gas men are aware that 
a very considerable field for manu- 
factured gas in the form of house 
heating lies just around the corner. 
There are just as considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, as to 
the means to be employed both in 
cultivating the field and in solving 
the very real problems involved in 
taking on such seasonal loads. 


A marked extension in house heat- 
ing by gas has taken place generally 
during the present season, and this 
extension has been accompanied by 
great improvements in the applica- 
tion of gas to this important activi- 
ty. 


We hope and expect that much 
valuable data on this subject will be 
forthcoming when the current heat- 
ing season is over. Gas companies 
who are engaged in this activity can- 


not be too strongly urged to segre- 
gate and analyze their house heating 
records, especially as to the effect of 
this class of business on distribution 
and plant capacity. 


‘Pride 


There are so many different kinds 
of pride, and their effect is so varied, 
that it has become extremely im- 
portant to define and classify them. 


There is the pride of stubbornness, 
and there is a false pride of superior- 
ity. There is the “pride that goeth 
before a fall.” And, finally, there is 
the pride of achievement. 


It is our sincere belief that the 
encouragement and sustenance of 
pride, both in the past and in the fu- 
ture possibilities of our industry, are 
among the most, if not the most, im- 
portant functions that the MonTHLy 
can undertake. 


It is well not to rush headlong into 
untried fields. But it is sometimes 
difficult to restrain a business that 
is growing as rapidly as the manu- 
factured gas industry is today. 


The wise policy is to lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to the innovator and to 
learn, if possible, both by his mis- 
takes and his successes. 


We are proud of the things that 
our leaders and the rank and file of 
the industry have accomplished. We 
believe that even bigger things are 
still to come. 


It is the ambition of this publica- 
tion to reflect in its pages both the 
hopes and the achievements of rep- 
resentative gas men everywhere. 
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Hidden Costs and How to Find Them 


A. B. GREENLEAF, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, III. 


HAVE just finished writing a story 
| « the comparative costs of firing 

brick with gas and firing with coal 
and wood. It is the sixth or seventh story 
that I have had a hand in where com- 
parisons have been made with gas versus 
other fuels. These articles always cre- 
ate a good deal of interest, not because 
they possess any literary merit, but be- 
cause they are opening up a new line of 
thought and investigation in the field of 
industrial heating. 

Whenever an article is published in 
which there is a discussion on the com- 
parative costs of two fuels, and one of 
those is gas, it always results in a great 
many inquiries from all over the country 
asking for more detailed information. 
These letters are revelations in them- 
selves. All kinds of questions are asked, 
but the outstanding feature of them all 
is that the majority of American manu- 
facturers have given little or no con- 
sideration to the hidden costs involved 
in using solid or liquid fuels. 

Business forecasters predict prosper- 
ous times in the coming months, but 
with the admonition that no manufac- 
turer dare “rest on his oars.”” New busi- 
ness will be obtained and old business re- 
tained only through increased efforts and 
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closer control on manufacturing costs. 
These professional forecasters predict 
the dropping out of those concerns who 
are least able or willing to compete in the 
price market. 

Prices are being reduced in nearly 
every field. Manufacturers must re- 
vamp their processes and reduce their 
manufacturing costs if they are to enjoy 
the prosperous times that are now upon 
us. To be sure, it is a curious situation, 
but nevertheless true, that in these pros- 
perous times many industrials will be 
forced out of the race because of their 
inability or unwilljngness to go through 
their plants and analyze their manufac- 
turing costs. 

Comparative costs are not new. Back 
in the days gone by when the electric 
motor was being introduced to the manu- 
facturing industry, business men were 
shocked at the high cost of the power 
derived from this new invention. Coal 
was then three or four dollars a ton. 

The cost of the electricity put into the 
motor that would turn out an amount of 
power equivalent to the power that could 
be generated from a ton of coal seemed 
prohibitive at first. Some one pointed 
out that the cost of the ton of coal was 
not the only thing to be taken into con- 
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sideration. The coal had to be stoked. 
The boiler had to be cleaned. Ashes had 
to be removed. There was an enormous 
investment tied up in boilers and repairs, 
steam engines, belting, condensers and a 
lot of other paraphernalia. \Vhen these 
things were taken into consideration, the 
cost of operating the electric motor 
seemed to fade away. 

Nevertheless, the conversion ‘from 
steam to electric power was not all of a 
sudden. There are a lot of steam-power 
generating plants in operation today, 
although their number is decreasing year 
after year. Practically all American 
manufacturers, it is safe to say, take all 
of the items into consideration when they 
compare the costs of the various sources 
or forms of power. 


Comparisons That Do Not Compare 
Comparative costs of heat are anala- 
gous to comparative costs of power. 





Cordwood-Fired Smoke House 


When someone says “How much more 
does gas cost than coal?” I experience a 
desire to say, “Is it warmer in the coun- 
try or in the summer?” Either query is 
as ridiculous as the other. Let me cite 
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a few examples pointing out the fallacy 
of such comparisons. 

The large wholesale chain groceries, 
turning out millions of loaves of bread, 
use gas exclusively for baking. The first 
cost of the gas is undoubtedly in excess 
of what the cost of the coal or coke 
would be to turn out the same quantity 
of bread. But why have these big inter- 
ests made gas the standard fuel for bread 
baking? Why don’t they burn coal if it 
is so much cheaper? We do not have to 
go very far for the answer. 

These large wholesale bakers have 
made an exhaustive study of advertising 
and merchandising as it applies to the 
food industry. (The gross sales value of 
their products exceeded 12% billion dol 
lars last vear.) They have found out 
through sad experience that the buying 
public demand their food products ex- 
actly as they are represented in the ad- 
vertising. 

Try and sell Mrs. Housewife a loaf of 
“Snow Girl” bread today and tomorrow 
and every other day for a month or so, 
but during that time change the quality 
and appearance of each and every loaf 
of bread without changing the brand 
name. Obviously, that particular brand 
loses its identity. It is mere bread then, 
not “Snow Girl” bread. The public will 
not ask for it. They have found out that 
“Snow Girl” bread is just like any other 
kind of common bread. 

Branded goods must be uniform im 
quality as well as appearance. Gas is the 
only fuel that will produce these results. 
Therefore, the wholesale bakers demand 
gas. It has built up their bread bust- 
ness to a tremendous size. This would 
never have been possible with coal. So 
how can you compare the cost of coal 
with the cost of gas? Such comparisons 
mean nothing unless the whole process 
and story is taken into consideration. 

One of the many reasons why coffee 
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roasters prefer gas to all other fuels is 
that the open flame sears the surface of 
each individual bean, thus preventing the 
escape of the delicious oils that make 
real coffee. No other fuel can effect this 
sealing process. 

The public is gradually learning to de- 
mand certain brands of coffee. Those are 
the brands that have been roasted with 
gas. The high quality of the coffee 
roasted in gas equipment has created a 
very active demand for gas-roasted cof- 
fee. It has increased sales as well as 
profits. 

How, therefore, can you compare the 
cost of roasting coffee with gas with the 
cost of roasting it with coal or coke? If 
the use of gas creates a large demand for 
your product, and the use of coal makes 
it difficult to retain customers, there isn’t 
much left to be said. The cost of coal 
may be a fraction of a cent less than the 
price of gas, but what does that amount 
to if your customers are demanding gas- 
roasted coffee ? 

I suppose that the cost of gas in bak- 
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Courtesy of the Northwestern Packing Company 
Modern Smoke House Using Gas 
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ing crackers is two or three times that of 
the cost of coal to do the same work. 
But the amount of flour saved when gas 
is used raises the cost of coal to a point 
in excess of that of the cost of gas. Gas 
puts a bloom on either side of the cracker. 
Every cracker is uniform in quality as 
well as appearance. 


Lack of Knowledge a Bar 


These are the things that modern 
cracker bakers capitalize. And yet these 
“selling points” were given but little con- 
sideration before gas was extensively in- 
troduced into the cracker baking industry. 
Perhaps the lack of knowledge of the 
value of gas in its application to this in- 
dustry is the reason why coke for so many 
years was the only fuel used. Modern 
science and invention have changed this 
particular industry as well as thousands 
of others wherever gas has been intro- 
duced. 

It is safe to say that, in nine cases out 
of ten, the first cost of gas is in excess 
of the cost of other fuels when all other 
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considerations are barred. There are many 
cases, such as carbonizing of steel parts, 
where it will develop that the cost of gas 
is double or treble the cost of the fuels 
formerly used. But that means little or 
nothing. The real question involved is, 
“What does it cost to use the solid or 
liquid fuel?’ Then it is that gas turns out 
to be by far the cheaper fuel. 

“It Is Not Wuat A Fuet Costs” but 
“Wuat Does It Cost to USE THE 
Fue. ?” 

Carbonizing steel parts in modern gas- 
fired furnaces can be done at about one- 
third the cost of the operation of crude 
fuel furnaces. 

One of the more humorous examples 
of this fact is found in the story of the 
plant that required the services of a small 
steam boiler. They used steam in process- 
ing some of their goods. It so happened 
that this establishment received hundreds 
of worthless wooden crates every day. 
These crates were used as fuel, but had to 
be broken up into suitable lengths before 
they could be fed to the boiler. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found, very much to the 
amusement of all concerned, that the cost 
of the labor in breaking up these crates 
was in excess of the cost of the gas that 
would be required to operate the same 
boiler. Bear in mind that the fuel was 
“free of charge!” 


Fallacies that Enter into Costs 

There exists at the present time con- 
siderable unwillingness among many 
manufacturers to acknowledge the costs 
of burning solid or liquid fuels. They 
seem to think that the price of oil in the 
tank car on the switch track should be 
compared with the cost of gas at the 
burner. 

Why manufacturers should be unwill- 
ing to exhibit or acknowledge these costs 
of burning “crude” fuels is certainly a 
mystery. It is even more so when it is 
remembered that hundreds of plant mana- 


gers who have investigated the cost of 
using solid or liquid fuels have found 
other “hidden” costs in their manufac. 
turing processes that were never even 
dreamed of. 

A certain large manufacturing concern 
in the Middle West, burning thousands of 
gallons of oil each week, maintains a fuel 
department whose duty it is to determine 
the cost of burning the various kinds of 
fuels purchased. In this way they are able 
greatly to reduce their heating expenses, 
This concern discovered that it cost about 
10 cents per gallon at the burner to burn 
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a certain grade of oil that cost 5 cents 
f.o.b. the tank car. 

An industrial gas sales engineer, hear- 
ing of this finding, remarked to one of his 
prospective customers, who was burning 
oil, that so and so found that 5-cent oil 
cost 10 cents at the burner. The potential 
customer questioned the statement. It did 
not seem possible that the cost of the oil 
could be 100 per cent more expensive at 
the burner than in the car. He reached 
for the telephone and called the firm 
which had made the investigation. You 
can imagine his surprise when the facts 
were verified and found to be just as the 
salesman had stated. 


























Building the First Waterless Holder in America 


ALTEN S. MILLER, The Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md. 


from the older type in that a piston 

moves up and down inside of a 
fixed envelope, instead of the entire 
holder moving over and in a tank of 
water. 

The structure in which the piston 
moves is a polygon having from 10 to 28 
sides, depending on the size, and having a 
height varying from one and a fifth to 
one and two-thirds times the diameter of 
circle circumscribed around the polygon. 
The structure is roofed over, but usually 
has windows in the sides immediately un- 
der the eaves so as to permit the illumin- 
ation of the piston and the side walls 
above the piston. 

The only moving part is the piston in 
the middle of the holder. The piston itself 
is trussed and plated so as to hold gas and 
to give it the necesary rigidity to permit 
it to be guided by rollers and to maintain 
it in a horizontal position. The method of 
guiding is similar to that used in water 
tank holders, except that no tangential 
rollers are used. In the place of the tan- 
gential rollers at each column, two pairs 
or more of brass rubbing strips are used 
in the entire holder. The vertical distance 
between the rollers is about one-tenth of 
the diameter of the holder. 

The joint between the piston and the 
holder walls is made by a tar seal which 
is the vital problem in the holder. 

Figure 1 shows some of the detail of 
the tar seal. The vertical line on the left 
with the projecting parallel lines indi- 
cates the side of the holder; the rest of 
the structure is a part of the piston. 

The tar seal consists of a rubbing plate 
turned up slightly on the edges to cause it 
to glide smoothly as the piston moves. 


T ise waterless gas holder differs 
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The plate is kept in contact with the side 
of the holder by weighted levers and the 
plate is thin enough to accommodate itself 
to any slight irregularities in the surface 
against which it moves. The joint be- 
tween the plate and the piston is made by 
canvas attached to the back of the plate 
and carried over to the side of the piston 
as shown. The canvas runs over a wood 
rod to keep it from touching the side of 
the holder and lies on a wood strip. It is 
not subjected to friction or to other strain 
than that caused by the weight of the tar 
and should last as long as the foundation 
under the holder. 

















Cross Section of Tar Seal 


Fig. 1. 


This same picture shows the form of 
the sheet used for the plating. The bottom 
of each sheet has one bend and the top 
two, the bends being designed to provide 
the necessary stiffness and to facilitate the 
riveting. 

Such tar as may leak by the rubbing 
strip will run down into a reservoir made 
by placing a dam sheet four or five feet 
inside of the holder sides at the bottom. 
From this reservior the tar flows under a 
diaphragm and over an adjustable weir to 
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a tank. The tar, being heavier than water, 
will flow under the diaphragm and the 
water will remain in the reservoir. There 
are usually about half as many overflows 
as there are sides to the holder, and in 
addition there is a water overflow similar 
to those provided for the tar except that 
the diaphragm is omitted. In the water 
overflow the weir is kept slightly higher 
than it is kept in the tar overflows. 
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Fig. 2. The Northern Indiana Holder 


When the tar rises above a predeter- 
mined level in the overflow tank, a float 
rises and throws the switch which starts 
the pump. The tar is forced to tanks be- 
tween the level of the upper ga'lery and 
the line of windows. 

Figure 2 shows the first holder that has 
been completed in this country, located 
at Michigan City, Indiana. It has a capa- 
city of 1,000,000 cu.ft. and is 105 ft. in 
diameter, and 136 ft. 8 in. from the top 
of the foundation to the eaves. 
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The sheets are made of No. 9 steel and 
the columns are made up of I-beams. Ty 
order to stiffen the plates between the col- 
umns they are bent or flanged over toa 
depth of 7 in., with a second bend on the 
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outer edge having a depth of 2% inches, 
The columns are bolted at the bottom to 
the foundation and with the plates form 
stiff girders to withstand the wind pres- 
sure. 

The windows may be seen at the top 
of Figure 2 and also there may be seen 
three galleries which run entirely around 
the holder. These galleries are not de- 
signed to strengthen the holder, but are 
for the purpose of inspecting and paint- 
ing. The pipes carrying the tar from the 
overflow tanks at the bottom to the stor- 
age tanks at the top may be seen in the 
picture. The upper tar tanks are immedi- 
ately below the windows. 

When a certain amount of tar drains 
from the holder into a tar tank on the 
ground a float is raised which automatie- 
ally starts the motor operating the tar 
pump. Tar is then pumped into the two 
tanks which are served by that pump and 
which run the length of the two sides ad- 
jacent to the pump between the upper gal- 
lery and the windows. Under ordinary 
operating conditions, the tar flows imme- 
diately from the the tar tank, which is 
kept full, to the piston seal. In case, for 
any reason, additional tar is required, a 
valve under the bottom of the storage 
tanks at the top of the holder may be 
opened and the tar permitted to drain 
through the distributors to the piston seal. 

The pump used for raising the tar was 
especially designed for handling heavy 
and viscous liquids, and after ten years of 
operation has been found to be particular- 
ly well adapted for service in connection 
with this type of holder. 

At intervals around the perimeter of 
the holder, slightly below the top, are slots 
connected with pipes running above the 
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level of the roof. As the piston rises, a 
small amount of tar from the seal will 
run into these slots, after which the rub- 
bing bar will pass over them. After the 
rubbing bar passes these slots, such tar 
as may have run into them will flow back 
under the rubbing bar into the holder and 
gas will blow through the vent pipe or 
pipes. This will prevent the piston being 
raised high enough to damage the roof. 

The method of erection is somewhat 
ynusual in that the roof is built on sup- 
" ports resting on the piston while the latter 
js on the ground, and afterwards the 
holder is built and the roof connected in 
its final position. The machinery for lift- 
ing the structural material is placed on the 
roof in a manner generally similar to the 
method of construction used in the older 
type of holders. As each line of sheets 
is put in place the piston is blown up with 
air to a new position and is hung by hooks 
to plates which are fastened to the col- 
umns. In the new position an additional 
tow of plates is put in, but all work is 
done while the piston is hung on the spec- 
ial plates and not while it is floating on 
air. During the construction period no 
tar is used in the seal. 

In July, 1923, at Buer, Germany, a 
holder “having a capacity of something 
over 900,000 cu. ft. used 91 kw. h. in 26 
days for pumping the tar which seeped 
past the rubbing bar. During December 
this same holder used 6.7 kw. h. and dur- 
ing April, 1924, it used 25 kw. h., show- 
‘ing that the cost of pumping is nominal. 

The advantage of this type of holder 
isa material saving in the cost of foun- 
dation, where the ground has but a lim- 
ited bearing power, less capital required 
for boiler plant, a saving in steam for 
heating, and materially less expense for 
painting. In the case of a 6,000,000 cu.ft. 
pacity water tank holder, the load on 
the foundation is 90,000,000 Ibs., where- 
% in the case of a waterless holder of the 
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same capacity the load will be approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 Ibs. The difference is 
not a serious one, if the ground is firm 
and if it has a bearing power of a ton and 
a half or more per sq.ft.; but the advan- 
tage in the case of a waterless holder is 
very great, if the bearing power of the 
ground is 2000 Ibs. or less per sq.ft. 

The bending of the sheets of the length 
and thickness used in this construction re- 
quire the services of a brake of unusual 
size and stiffness. No such machine was 
available and therefore it became neces- 
sary to build the brake before work could 
commence. Instead of having a bearing 
at each end, as is ordinarily the case, this 
machine has a bearing about every five 
feet; its total length is 32 ft. This ma- 
chine is so rigid in every part that with it 
plates may be bent to almost exact angles 
and dimensions. 

Ten years of steady use has proven this 
design to be practical and satisfactory in 
all respects. During this period forty or 
more holders have been completed and a 
number of additional ones are under con- 
struction and under contract. 


DEDICATION CEREMONY 


THE FIRST waterless gas holder in this 
country, which was built for the Northern 
Indiana Gas and Electric Company at 
Michigan City, was dedicated on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 10. The ceremony 
included the turning of a valve by Mayor 
William F. Dall, releasing the gas from 
the new holder to the company’s distribu- 
tion system. This was followed by an in- 
spection trip through the gas manufac- 
turing plant. 

The holder is so constructed that addi- 
tional capacity may be added if needed at 
some future time. An additional 50 feet 
in height may be added, bringing its total 
height up to 210 feet and its capacity up 
to 1,350,000 cubic feet. 
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Significance of the Mid-Winter Conference 


ALEXANDER FORWARD 


When one appraises in quiet thought the Mid-Winter Conference of 
leaders of the gas industry, there seem to be three outstanding impres- 
sions : 


First, there was no dissent from the unbounded faith felt and ex- 
pressed in the development of the gas industry during the immediate 
future into a position of still more vital importance among the forces 
of modern civilization. This conviction was based upon no mere con- 
jecture, but was enforced by cold facts and figures presented by such 
men as Harry C. Abell, Henry L. Doherty, Dana D. Barnum, Charles 
A. Munroe and Bernard J. Mullaney. 


Second, the Conference was generally hailed as notable for freedom 
and frankness of expression. Elements of weakness within and antag- 
onism without the industry were clearly recognized and faced. 


Third, a most happy understanding was reached between the gas men 
of the East and those of the Pacific Coast. The intervening distance pre- 
vents such close contact between the sections in the committee and con- 
ference work as would be desired, but a foundation was laid for close 
co-operation and mutual interchange of work and thought in the com- 
mon interest of all sections of the country. 


It was made clear that time, the forces of nature and the demands of 
modern civilization are working with us for the expansion of the gas 
industry. Every speaker and every listener caught the spirit. Yet it was 
recognized by all that the industry must be alert, full-armed, ready with 
skill and with resources to meet the demands of the immediate tomorrow 
and to eliminate all that stands in the pathway to the discharge of our 
manifest responsibilities to the age. Aerial flights of fancy were prac- 
tically absent and practical discussion predominated. 


This Conference paved the way for the next. Those who were pre- 
vented by reason of time and distance from attending the meeting in 
San Francisco will undoubtedly make it a point to be present at the next 
Conference in Atlantic City, tentatively set for June 3, 1925. It is safe 
to say all those from the East who went to the Pacific Coast will be 
there. News of that gathering has been spread by those present, some of 
the papers submitted have been seen in the trade journals, and the daily 
press has informed the public of the proceedings in a manner which 
demonstrates that the industry is wide awake. 


The stage is therefore well set for a Conference in Atlantic City note- 
worthy in its personnel and memorable in its discussions and its results. 


— 
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Keeping Ahead 


of the Demand 


F, A. LYDECKER, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


EMAND” in the nomenclature of 
D« gas business may be said to 

refer to the desire of the public 
for prompt and efficient service with suf- 
ficient gas of good quality and adequate 
pressure. In this great business of ours, 
we are gratified by a steady increase in 
the demand for our 
product which, in 
the last several 
years, is progres- 
sing by leaps and 
bounds. 

The distribution 
department plays 
a most important 
part in supplying 
the demands of the 
public, for it is its 
function to provide 
everything called 
for in the previous- 
ly mentioned defi- 
nition except qual- 
ity and, if it fails in 
the remaining requisites, we will very 
quickly hear our consumers complain of 
poor gas. 

As our territory grows, new mains and 
services are installed by our construction 
gangs. When streets are made or re- 
newed with an expensive permanent pav- 
ing, it is good policy to overhaul existing 
mains and services to put them in first- 
class condition and install stub services 
to the curb wherever it is expected a de- 
mand for gas may occur. 

All this operation extends the system 
piece-meal, and the distribution superin- 
tendent must have his territory properly 
surveyed so that his supply mains will be 
constructed together with his commercial 
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Welding Joints of 17-Inch Main 





mains. There will come a time when 
existing supply mains become too small 
to provide the service required of them 
and then, either the pressure carried must 
be increased, or additional supplementary 
mains constructed. 

The Public Service Gas & Electric 
Co. of New Jersey 
has found it neces- 
sary in the last two 
years to increase 
its trunk line ca- 
pacity very materi- 
ally in order to 
keep ahead of the 
demand for gas. 
This program in- 
cludes a mile of 
36-inch cast iron 
medium pressure 
main from the gas 
works in Newark 
through the heart of 
the city to connect 
to a 30-inch main. Six miles of 16-inch 
cast iron medium pressure main from 
Ridgefield to Englewood. Six miles of 
G-inch high pressure steel main from 
>urlington to Mt. Holly. Six miles of 
6-inch high pressure steel main from Old 
Bridge to South Amboy. Five miles of 
24-inch cast iron medium pressure main 
from Newark to South Orange. Three 
miles of 20-inch cast iron medium pres- 
sure main from South Orange to Mill- 
burn. Two miles of 16-inch cast iron 
medium pressure main from Trenton at 
Gas Works to outlying territory. Twelve 
miles of 36-, 30- and 20-inch cast iron 
medium pressure main from Harrison to 
Passaic, and ten miles of 17-inch O. D. 
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welded steel medium pressure main from 
Summit to Plainfield. This part of all 
extensions involved an investment of 
$2,041,851.00. 

The latter extension from Summit to 
Plainfield is said to be one of the longest 
lines of welded 17-inch steel gas pipe in 
the East. 

The completion of the new line gives 
the company a continuous system of 
mains reaching from the Hudson River 
on the north to the Delaware River on 
the south and makes it possible to deliver 
gas made in Jersey City to Camden or 
vice versa. 

Sections of the territory between New- 


signed large enough to care for the ter- 
ritory through which it would pass, by 
connection to existing mains; for further 
extension northward into Bergen County 
and westward toward Montclair; and 
also to relieve the Paterson Works 
through the connection at the Chestnut 
Street Holder. Seventeen thousand and 
five hundred feet of 36-inch main were 
laid in the streets of Harrison, East 
Newark and Kearny; 15,318 feet of 30- 
inch main in Kearny, North Newark and 
Belleville, and 32,821 feet of 20-inch 
main in Belleville, Nutley, Clifton and 
Passaic. The main was laid with bell 
and spigot cast iron pipe with combina- 





Drilling Trenches by Air out of Solid Rock 


ark and Passaic gave evidences of being 
inadequately supplied, or the growth 
there indicated that such soon would be 
the case. The capacities of the Market 
Street, Newark, Plant and the Paterson 
Plant, which supplies Passaic, were about 
at a maximum with no chance of increas- 
ing the Paterson Works, but a large plant 
was in contemplation for Newark at 
Harrison. Accordingly, a trunk main 
was planned to run through the districts 
affected from the location of the new 
plant at Harrison to the Chestnut Street 
Holder Station at Passaic. This was de- 








tion joints except in a few notable cases. 
Line valves were installed about every 
half mile. 

In picking out a route for a main of 
this character, considerable care must be 
exercised to determine one which will be 
shortest in distance to serve the territory 
desired, avoid expensive street pavings as 
much as possible and obtain clearance 
from other subsurface structures such as 
large water mains and sewers. In spite 
of all precautions, however, there was 
much work done in relocating house con- 
nections of sewer, water and gas as well 
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as hydrant connections and other pipes at 
intersecting streets. Also, it was neces- 
sary to relay some of our own smaller 
gas mains, which were handled, rather 
than interfere with water 
drains. 

The work involved the crossing of a 
railroad cut 160 feet wide and 72 feet 
deep by means of our own bridge; a 
tunnel 345 feet center to center of shafts 
under the Passaic River from Kearny to 
North Newark at the Belleville Line and 
two other sub-river crossings. The pipe 
used on the bridge is a 36-inch welded 
steel flanged pipe and that in the tunnel 
and one of the river crossings is 30-inch 
extra heavy flanged pipe made heavy 
enough to prevent floating. 

The bridge was designed and fabri- 
cated complete in the shops of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, while our organiza- 
tion built the abutments on each side of 
the cut. It was brought to the scene on 
three flat cars and during a period be- 
tween trains was placed bodily on the 
abutments by means of a powerful loco- 
motive crane with a boom 115 feet long. 
The time spent in actually placing this 
bridge in position was 35 minutes. The 
pipe was rolled out on the bridge on 
cradles and bolted in position. 


mains or 
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A tunnel under the Passaic River was 
chosen in preference to a sub-aqueous 
open cut ditch because solid red sandstone 
rock was found close beneath the bend 
of the river and because the current in 
the river channel at this point is very 
swift. The character and position of the 
rock permitted tunnel construction by the 
“free air” method, a cheaper and less 
hazardous proposition than the sub- 
aqueous ditch. Also, by location of the 
pipes in a tunnel, they would be more 
readily accessible in case of the necessity 
for repair. 

A dock was built out into the river 
from the Newark side to the bulkhead 
line, which was 210 feet from the high 
water line. This was done to protect the 
tunnel shaft and the 30-inch main run- 
ning from the tunnel. The bulkhead line 
on the Kearny side was approximately at 
high water mark, so this shaft was built 
on the natural bank of the river. 

Both shafts were built of reinforced 
concrete above the rock, of 10 feet inside 
diameter. They were poured above 
ground directly over position and the 
mud and gravel then excavated beneath 
them, thus allowing them to sink until 
they met the rock. They were set into 
the rock about 3 feet and then sealed to 








Welded Steel Mains Being Lowered into Place 
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it by cement grout. On the Newark side 
the concrete part of the shaft was built 
in three sections as it was necessary to 
penetrate about 38 feet before meeting 
the rock. The Kearny shaft encountered 
rock only 8 feet below the ground, so 
only one section of the concrete was 
needed there. It will be noted that the 
rock dipped materially from the Kearny 
to the Newark side. The remainder of 
the shafts and the tunnel itself were con- 
structed by blasting a passageway 
through the rock by use of air drills and 
dynamite. 

An interesting feature of the blasting 
process was the use of delayed fuses. 
The usual shot or blast consisted of 13 
holes. Six holes were loaded with stand- 
ard fuses, four with first delay fuses and 
three with second delay fuses. The ob- 
ject of this method of loading was to 
break out as much rock as possible with 
the first six charges and trim the hole 
and throw back the debris with the de- 
layed charges. 

After completion of the tunnel, the 30- 
inch flanged pipes were installed. This 
was done by lowering them endwise 
down the shaft by means of the derrick, 
rolling them out through the tunnel on a 
4-wheel truck on an industrial track and 
bolting them in position. All this was 
done with water dripping down from the 
sides and roof of the tunnel through the 
crevices in the rock. The tunnel and 
shafts made about 160 gallons of water 
per minute after certain badly leaking 
crevices were sealed, and was pumped out 
by an electrically driven rotor pump 
capable of handling 300 gallons per min- 
ute. A steam pulsometer pump, 250 gal- 
lons capacity, which was used during the 
sinking of the Newark shaft, was held in 
reserve. The time for this work occupied 
about nine months. 

Crossing the second river at the New- 
ark-Belleville Line presented difficulties 
of tide, river current and a bottom com- 


posed of heavy gravel. A trench wags 


dredged out alongside the Riverside 
Avenue Bridge by means of a crane with 
clam shell bucket mounted on a 5-ton 
auto truck. The 30-inch heavy flanged 
pipe was bolted together on skids over 
the trench, after which it was raised by 
chain blocks carried by overhead cross 
beams. The skids were removed and the 
assembled lengths lowered into position in 
the trench. Concrete was then placed 
under the pipes by means of a pipe 


chute, to form solid support and hold 7 


the main in position, after which the 
trench was backfilled, except the two 
ends at the banks. These were dammed 
off from the river and connection made 
to the land ends of the main which had 
already been laid. 

The other sub-river crossing at Har- 
rison Street, Nutley, involved a flume to 
carry the river across an open trench 
dammed off from the stream. The chief 
difficulty here was in handling the water 
which came into the trench through the 
gravelly river bed. Duplex power dia- 
phragm pumps having a capacity of 250 
gallons per minute were used for this 
purpose. After the trench had been ex- 
cavated to proper depth, 20-inch cast iron 
bell and spigot pipe was laid. 


Welded Joints in Use 

Special equipment used on this job 
consisted of a Keystone Digger and 
grader for digging trench and backfilling 
for 30 and 36-inch main ; a 3-ton gasoline 
engine driven crane mounted on a 5-ton 
automobile truck for handling pipe and 
fittings, backfilling trenches and some 
times digging them by means of a clam- 
shell bucket; air compressors mounted 
on Ford trucks for breaking pavement, 
running caulking tools and pumping up 
completed sections of main with air pres- 
sure for test; a small one-bag concrete 
mixer for restoring pavements and side- 
walks and building bridge abutments ; and 
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a Clark Tructractor, a very useful and 
handy dump cart for handling surplus 
dirt and back-fill. 

When it was noted that the trunk line 
supplying Summit and Morristown and 
that supplying Plainfield gave evidences 
of being up to capacity during heavy 
hours of demand, a pipe line connecting 
Summit and Plainfield and a 3,000,000 
cubic foot holder station at Summit were 
designed to care for the deficiency. A 
medium pressure main of 16-inch size 
was decided upon and steel pipe with 
welded joints was chosen because most 
of the route selected passed through 
sparsely settled country where little or no 
interference from other sub-surface 
structures was to be expected. The soil 
was such that steel pipe might be counted 
upon to give long life. It is possible also 
that the main may be required to carry 
high pressure some day. Welded joints 
were chosen because a pipe of this size 
would be difficult to handle with screw 
joints and because welding is supposed to 
form an extremely strong joint and one 
practically immune from leakage. Steel 
body valves were installed every half 
mile or mile, depending upon local re- 
quirements, with an expansion joint at- 
tached to each. 


Ten Miles Across Country 


The route passed through rough moun- 


tainous country, up and down hill, 
through the gap in the first Watchung 
Mountain range at Twin-Falls near 
Scotch Plains, where plenty of rock was 
encountered, and across three good sized 
creeks. The rock was blasted out and 
the creeks flumed to carry the water 
while the trench was dug or blasted and 
the main laid. 

Due to the uneven character of the 
country and the winding nature of many 
of the roads traversed, it was necessary 
to construct many bends, and here the 
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cutting and welding torch proved most 
valuable. 

Practically all of the welding was done 
by the oxy-acetylene method, but electric 
arc welding was also tried. The electric 
welding apparatus was supplied by a gen- 
erator mounted on a portable truck and 
the gas apparatus was supplied by acety- 
lene and oxygen tanks. The pipe sections, 
each twenty feet long and seventeen 
inches in outside diameter, usually were 
welded over the trench or near it. 
Twenty-foot sections of pipe were lined 
up and butted together on skids on the 
ground and the points were then welded. 
the pipe being rolled so that the part 
being welded was uppermost. When a 
number of sections had been welded to- 
gether, the long section of the pipe was 
slowly lowered into the trench by means 
of rope slings, one end of the rope being 
snubbed around supporting cross bars 
placed at various points along the line. 
These cross bars rested on the bank on 
one side of the trench and on wooden 
supports on the other. 

Where there were other pipes crossing 
the trench, preventing the laying of more 
than one section of pipe at a time, the 
pipe sections were slid under the other 
pipes or were placed in position over 
them and the welding was done in the 
trench. For trench digging, an Austin 
machine and a Barber-Greene machine, 
supplemented by hand digging, were 
used. 

The work was commenced during the 
last week of July at the Summit end 
and a few days later another gang was 
started in Plainfield. Later another gang 
was put to work at the Mountain Gap 
at Twin-Falls, and at the time the elec- 
tric welders were working, there were 
four gangs in the field. The total force, 
when the work was in full swing, ap- 
proximated 175 men. Work was practi- 
cally finished December Ist, 1924. 





Beautifying the Gas Works 


JOHN F. WEEDON, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 


OWN by de gas house” used to be 
D a synonym for the toughest part 
of the town. 

By reason of the fact that gas flows 
upwards engineers usually select low- 
lying property on which to build their 
plant, and, to facilitate delivery of ma- 
terials by rail or water, or both, a net- 
work of railroad tracks and a convenient 
dock was a valuable asset and an almost 
indispensable adjunct. 

The architect who designed the build- 
ings may have devoted some care and 
thought to producing a pleasing exterior, 
but, pleasing or otherwise, they would be 
surrounded by an ugly high board fence, 
which always seemed to be in need of 
paint, and a ponderous, forbidding look- 
ing sliding gate, kept tightly shut, invit- 
ing the passerby to “keep out”; and, as 
if this sign of inhospitability were not 
sufficient, there was another one reading 
“Danger.” 

Under these conditions it was natural 
that the presence of a gas works in the 
neighborhood failed to fill the bosom of 
the citizen with civic pride. When his 
country cousins visited him, he might 
point with pride to the Court House, the 
fire station, and the opera house, but he 
steered his visitors. around the gas works 
well to windward. 

People absorbed the idea, and not 
without reason, that a gas works in the 
neighborhood was not a local asset. Gas 
works had to be, of course, but the popu- 
lar belief was that they should be situ- 
ated somewhere near the city dump. 

This attitude of the public towards the 
gas plant did not add anything to the sum 
total of general goodwill towards the in- 





dustry. Quite the reverse. When a com- 
pany wanted to buy property for any 
purpose whatsoever it frequently found 
that the neighborhood was up in arms, 

Some years ago our own company de- 
sired to erect shops, distributing station 
and gas holder on some property it had 
purchased. Led by the local priest, the 
villagers protested vigorously. An indig- 
nation meeting was called, and the priest 
led off by declaiming that “the trouble 
with a gas company was that it had 
neither a soul to save, nor a behind to 
kick.” 

The statement brought a laugh, but the 
Reverend Father was wrong on both 
counts. A gas company is very sensitive 
to kicks of all kinds, and it has a psychie 
side that only needs encouraging and de- 
veloping to bloom into something beauti- 
ful that will be, as Keats says, “a joy for- 
ever ’—and, incidentally, a very valuable 
asset. 

The gas company property in this par- 
ticular location was planned to give a 
pleasing effect. Ornamental iron fences 
were used, trees were planted, grass 
plots, gravel walks, and flower beds were 
tastefully displayed. It took on some of 
the aspects of a public park, instead of 
becoming an eye-sore and a nuisance. 

Beauty has been recognized by the 
United States Supreme Court as some- 
thing of definite value, and that value is 
probably very much greater than most 
people imagine. There is now no reason 
why a gas company property cannot ac- 
quire much additional value by the simple 
means of being made pleasing in appeat- 
ance to the passerby. The cost of doing 
so is an investment and not an expense. 
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The Blooming Gas Works Overseas 

















1—By the Zuyder Zee, Holland. 2.—Bournemouth, England. 3.—Vevey, Switzerland, “Home of the Milk 
Chocolate.” 4.—Zurich, Switzerland. 5.—Another View of the Zurich Plant. 
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1.—District Holder of Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 6th and State Streets, Chicago, Ill. 2.—“Flower 

Garden Service Reserve No. 5,” Public Service Company of Colorado, 2th and California Streets, Denver, 

Colo. 3.—“Dahlia Garden Service Reserve No. 3,” Denver, Colo. 4.—Distributing Station, Irving Park 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il 








A Program for “Training In” the New Employe 


E. B. LUCE, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


N the September issue of the Ameri- 
ie Gas Association MONTHLY was 

an article setting forth the underlying 
philosophy and principles of the Balti- 
more plan of Industrial Education. 

In the article referred to there ap- 
peared the following two paragraphs: 


Training and educational work should 
be laid out and systematized as carefully 
as other work of the company. So far 
as possible, plans and programs should be 
made objective, thus opening the way to 
improvements. The necessary organiza- 
tion should be provided to study the 
training problems of the various depart- 
ments and co-ordinate the effort. This 
educational service organization should 
have centralized control and extend 
through the selection of responsible de- 
partment representatives to every part 
of the organization. 

The work of training employes into 
jobs should be kept close to the jobs 
themselves. This principle applies to new 


employes and to old employes promoted 
or transferred to new jobs. Such training 
should be done by the more experienced 
employes, who are carefully selected for 
the purpose. The superintendents are not 
generally suitable persons to conduct the 
training of employes as it requires spe- 
cialized and individual work with em- 
ployes, which conflicts with the super- 
visory functions of superintendents. This 
training should be done by persons who 
are directly connected with the depart- 
mental activities and operate as a part 
thereof ; but such persons at all times will 
operate under the plans, instruction, su- 
pervision, and with the co-operation and 
help of the Educational Department. 


The Elements of Training 

Since the preparation of the article 
from which the above paragraphs are 
taken, a field worker, Mr. S. Preston 
Hipsley, has been added to the staff of 
the Educational Director to supervise 
the “training in’ of new employes. Con- 


Explaining the Educational Opportunities 
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sequently, plans in relation to “training 
in” the new employe have been still 
further developed. Some of the guiding 
principles of this new effort are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Simplicity. All the forms, language, 
methods and whole procedure in relation 
to this work should be so simple that “he 
who runs may read.” 

2. Understanding. The whole program 
should unfold as rapidly as the field 
worker of the Educational Department 
can explain and convey complete under- 
standing to the department heads and 
others who may be concerned. This will 
involve the selection of the training rep- 
resentatives in various departments and 
personal conferences before any letters 
or other printed instructions or guides 
are issued. 





A Lesson in Transportation 


3. Automatic. The plan and methods 
should be so laid out that “training in” 
work for each new employe will start 
automatically with his entrance to the 
job. This will mean essentially that the 
training representative in his department 
will supply him with the necessary mate- 
rial and directions. 

4. Supervision. The field worker of 
the Educational Department will super- 
vise the work, give continuous study to 
the problem and make personal contacts 
so far as possible. 


5. Performance. The test of comple- 


tion of the training period for the new 
employe will be based upon performance 
of his duties and responsibilities to the 
satisfaction of those responsible for his 
work. Certification of satisfactory per- 


formance will require the signature of the 
Department’s training representative on 
the training guide and record sheet. Ag 
this work develops, and opportunity for 
studying it further is offered, there 
should be continued effort to work out 
standardized units of work with which 
to test the performance of the new em 
ploye. 


After a brief experimental and testing 
period in the Transportation and Operat ~ 
ing Stores Departments, the field worker 4 


will develop the “training in” organi 


tion for the company to consist probably 
of sixty or more men. These men will be 
his agents and the agents of department 
heads in applying and perfecting the 
plans and methods. 


Preliminary Steps 

In starting, working instructions for 
the job as a whole will be outlined, get- 
ting the necessary information from 
available occupational descriptions or job 
analyses, from an old employe who 
knows the job, from supervisors, super- 
intendents and any others who may have 
something to contribute. 

These “working instructions,” which so 
far as possible should be in written form 
rather than oral, will be given to the new 
employe. To the new employe will also 
be given a “training guide and record 
sheet.” On this sheet will be given the 
items which the new employe will be ex- 
pected to cover in one week, including 
items of work and very often reading and 
study assignments. The “training guide 
and record” will be a single sheet with 
directions on one side and spaces on the 
other for the employe’s use in recording 
his progress for one week. 

For each week while in “training in” 
status, the employe will have one “train- 
ing guide and record sheet.” Thus it 
will be possible ultimately to determine 
the average length of the “training in” 
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period for various jobs and also the cost. 
In the Personnel Department at the time 
of final interview, the educational oppor- 


Starting the New Man Right 


tunities offered by the company are ex- 
plained to the new employe and he is 
given a copy of Blue Book No. 2, which 
sets forth such opportunities in full. 
On the same day there will be mailed to 
his home address a copy of Blue Book 
No. 3. 

In Blue Book No. 3, “fit-the-pocket- 
size,’ Information for the New Member 
of the Gas and Electric Company, issued 
in January, 1925, which is one of a com- 
pany series of papers, addresses, manuals 
and reports, the following appears: 

“New employes should read and study 
the following : 

(a) Working instructions covering his 
duties and responsibilities wherever such 
are available. The new employe should 
also keep a record of his progress on a 
training guide and record sheet. 

(b) Year Book 1922. 

(c) Year Book 1923—‘A House in 
Order” and subsequent year books as 
issued. 

(d) The A. B. C. Primer—(In prep- 
aration. ) 

{e) “The Gas and Electric News.” 

(f) “The Light.” 

{g) The Blue Books, of which this is 
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one, which contain subject matter related 
to their work. 

(h) Technical journals and books 
which contain subject matter related to 
the work in hand. 

(i) Announcements on bulletin boards. 

(j) Posters, which are displayed from 
time to time. 

“The library will furnish most of the 
above for the use of employes and will be 
glad otherwise to advise and assist them 
in getting this or other useful and help- 
ful information. 

“The monthly circular of Group Edu- 


The Freshman Uses a Gauge 


cational Meetings should be studied and 
arrangements made to attend those meet- 
ings outside of the employe’s own group 
which seem to promise help to the new 
employe. Special attention should be 
given to the inspection trips which are 
planned and full advantage taken of them. 
The training facilities within the com- 
pany, so far as applicable and helpful, 
should be used. Arrangements should be 
made with the training representative 
within the Department in such instances.” 


Systematic Methods Needed 

It is the opinion of the writer that this 
expansion of the educational work of the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company is 
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the most important educational work 
which can be undertaken by this company 
or any other. In order to emphasize its 
relative importance, let us imagine a fic- 
titious situation as follows: 

A great catastrophe happens which 
destroys the material properties of the 
966 gas companies of America, which 
serve 4,600 cities, towns and villages of 
the United States. By such a catastrophe, 
a population of 47,200,000 people is af- 
fected. Through this imagined catastro- 
phe, there isn’t a single gas manufactur- 
ing plant, distribution plant, main or 
service line left in the country. So far 
as the material facilities for making and 
distributing gas are concerned, the slate 
is wiped clean. 

Let us imagine still further that in 
such a catastrophe none of the employes 
is killed or injured. All that we have 
left of the gas industry under our sup- 
position is its body of employes with the 
knowledge, experience and skill which 
they have acquired through work, study 
and reflection and by tradition, from the 
experience and reflection of their prede- 
cessors, extending through a period of 
over 100 years. With such a body of per- 
sonnel left, the replacing of the material 
plant and its subsequent successful op- 
eration would be possible. 

To carry the fiction a step further, 
please imagine now that in addition to the 
destruction of the material equipment, 
the human element is also destroyed and 
that there is not left a single person or 
employe who knows anything about the 
gas industry. Under such a dire catas- 
trophe the erection and later operation 
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ties would be nearly, if not wholly, im 
possible. The destiny of the gas indus 
try would be turned back to zero, or to 
the beginning of the business. 

Civilization would be confronted with 
the task of educating 73,000 or more em- 
ployes who are necessary to carry on the 
gas industry in the United States as at 
present organized. This would be well 
nigh impossible. The catastrophe would 
be overwhelming and complete. 

The process of passing knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill along from one em- 
ploye to another, so that a business can 
operate, is an educational process. In the 
ordinary working of an industry this 
process is carried’on daily and little con- 
sideration given to it. Still, it must be 
apparent to all that it is an expensive and 
tremendously important function. 

It now goes on quite largely by hit and 
miss, tell and show methods. It is be- 
lieved that more planning should be done 
in relation to it, more supervision given 
to it, and the time period necessary for 
training any new employe on a job short- 
ened, if possible, thus benefiting both the 
employe and the company that employs 
him. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore real- 
izes the scope and importance of the 
work of “training in” the new employe 
and plans to proceed slowly and thought- 
fully in accordance with the principles 
outlined herein, with the full coopera- 
tion of department heads, whose prob- 
lems of training green help the plan will 
help to solve. 














Columbia Summer Course 


The annual summer course in gas engineering at Columbia University will 
| be given again this year as usual, according to an announcement by Professor 
Jerome J. Morgan. Instead of the morning lectures, however, the hour has 

been changed to 4:30 in the afternoon to permit the attendance of men engaged 
in practical work in and about New York. 





of gas making and distribution facili- 
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the development of ways and 

means of better transportation, the 
tendency to purchase standardized goods 
in order to reduce house work, have all 
contributed to make 





T ite rapid expansion of our cities, 


Effects of Gas Combustion on Bread Making 


industry, we realize that chemical con- 
trol of purity of constituents is not the 

sole answer to perfection. 
Years ago, chemical control provided 
steels of unquestioned purity, but they 
were only able to resist 





wholesale bread pro- 
duction one of the most 
important of the fuel- 


using industries. Bak- the 
: which 
ing has outgrown the Amariean 


small local bake shop. 
It has become a real 
engineering problem 
and engineering meth- 
ods must be applied to 
its solution. 


series, 


bustion.” 





HIS article is taken from 

Chapter II of “Bakeries, 
Hotels and Restaurants” of 
Industrial Gas Series 

is published by the 
Gas_ Association. 
This is the third book of the 
the first two being 
“House Heating” and “Com- 
Gas companies en- 
couraging this type of business 
have found these books invalu- 
able in circularizing and edu- 
cating industrial prospects. 


a tensile pull of 80,000 
pounds per square inch. 
Today, with the self- 
same chemical compo- 
sition, steels easily re- 
sist tensile pulls of 
140,000 pounds per 
square inch. The dif- 
ference lies solely in 
the proper heat treat- 
ment, and so with the 








Consider, for exam- 
ple, white bread, one of the essential 
articles of our national diet. Not only 
must the greatest care be employed to in- 
sure proper control of the quality of the 
various ingredients, but research is un- 
dertaken to determine if the necessary 
constituents are present which will stimu- 
late the growth and the good health of 
the countless thousands who are to be 
fed. Gradually, the bakers are expanding 
the field of their scientific methods to in- 
clude that of the baking process itself, 
which certainly is equally as important as 
the control of constituents. It is by means 
of the baking process that these constitu- 
ents are given the proper “heat treat- 
ment,” which combines them into the 
finished and perfect loaf. Just as in the 
case of metal heat treating, the charac- 
teristics of the product are determined 
by the care which is given to the heating 
process, so in the case of bread we can 
make or spoil our result by the attention 
We give it in the oven. That is to say, 
profiting by the experience of the metal 





bread loaf. Bakers 
have established research departments, 
they have installed automatic machinery, 
they are using labor-saving devices on 
all sides, but they are only slowly realiz- 
ing the great advantages of gas as a 
bake oven fuel. 

Gas is the ideal medium for all deli- 
cate operations requiring close control 
of temperatures, and it is this feature 
which is absolutely necessary to obtain 
a uniform bread, evenly and thoroughly 
baked. That close control of tempera- 
ture and even heat distribution is not 
possible with wood, coal- or coke-fired 
ovens is well known to every baker. It 
is our job to teach them that when they 
use gas it is easy to obtain the desired 
temperature and, what is more, to keep 
all parts of the oven at that temperature. 
In addition, the control can be absolutely 
automatic and independent of the atten- 
tion of the operator. 

Baking temperatures are not very 
easily measurable owing to the varia- 
tions in local practice and in the class of 
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goods baked. The insertion of a ther- 
mometer into the oven gives readings 
10 to 20° below the true temperatures, 
because of the fact that the stem of the 
thermometer extends into the cooler out- 
side air, and therefore cools the mercury 
column, making it read slightly under 


ally the only ones considered, since sul- 
phur is present in such small quantities, 
In coals, however, the latter can be as 
high as 6 per cent, averaging 1 to 2 
per cent. In fuel oils, the sulphur con- 
tent averages around .5 of one per cent, 
In the case of gas, the state regulations 





true temperatures. However, the read- 
ings of the thermometer are sufficiently 
accurate for most practical work. The 
following table gives the approximate 
range of baking temperatures for bread, 
biscuits and cake: 


TABLE I 


? Actual Baking Temperatures 
Name of Product Temperatures °F. 


restrict the sulphur content to a maxi- 
mum of 30 grains per 100 cubic feet of 


gas, which is a very low percentage in- 



















Bread 
Biscuits 400—450 
Pastry 350—400 
Eclairs 350—400 
Cream Puffs 350—400 
Lady Fingers > ae 
Cup Cakes 350—375 
Layer Cakes 300 350 Putting the Bloom on the Matzoth 
Drop Cakes 300—350 deed. We can usually disregard the sul- 
Cookies 275—300 ‘ tee 
Angel’s Food 250-—300 phur content entirely, because it is very 
Waters 175—200 low, and because sulphur yields on com- 
Kisses 175—200 : 1. 
+ an 175—200 bustion 2 rather harmless gas, sulphur 
Loaf Cakes 175—200 dioxide, which is sometimes used for onl 
In convincing the baker to use gas in bleaching and preserving figs and other “a 
the bake oven it will often be found that food products. " 
he raises the objection that the combus- We have, therefore, two combustible 4 
tion products of gas will have a deleteri- elements, carbon and hydrogen, which in = 
ous effect on the bread. The following their various combinations—methane, ea 
explanation may be useful in demon- ethylene, etc—yield on their complete . ; 
strating to the baker that the products combustion water vapor and carbon di- F | 
of combustion of gas are not only non- oxide. The latter two gases form the ; | 
injurious, but are actually of the greatest product of combustion from any gas % 
advantage in forming a perfect loaf. made up of any combination of hydrogen th 
The chief combustible elements com- and carbon. ? 
mon to all fuels are carbon, hydrogen If, however, we actually analyze the b ; 
and sulphur, but the nature of their products of combustion of a gas flame, se 
chemical composition varies from the we will find that there seems to be a in | 
highly solid fuels to the liquid fuels, large quantity of constituents other than 
which are more or less indeterminate carbon dioxide and water vapor. This is 4 
hydrogen mixtures, and to the gaseous true, because we always burn gas with tat 
fuels, which are mixtures of well-known an excess of air, which is composed of mt 
gases and are relatively easy to analyze. 20.9 per cent by volume of oxygen and o 
Of the three elements mentioned 79.1 per cent by volume of nitrogen. The = 
io: 


above, carbon and hydrogen are gener- 





nitrogen takes no part in the combustion 





it ki 
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save to serve as a diluent to the com- 
bustible material. 

If the combustible gases are unable to 
obtain the proper proportion of oxygen 
required for their combustion, it is pos- 
sible that the carbon present will only 
oxidize (burn) to an intermediate stage. 
This primary stage of carbon combus- 
tion yields carbon monoxide, which in 
turn is capable of further union with 
oxygen, forming carbon dioxide. When 
carbon monoxide is present in flue prod- 
ucts its source is not necessarily from 
carbon monoxide initially present in the 
unburned gas, but it may come from the 
partial combustion of carbon. When this 
occurs, more air should be supplied to 
the burners, because unburned carbon 
monoxide represents waste heat and is 
an undesirable flue product. 

We have, thus, six combustible prod- 
ucts whose effect upon bread we must 
consider : 

1. Nitrogen—Major constituent, not 
only of the flue products, but also of the 
air we breathe. It is absolutely inert and 
has no effect on bread. 

2. Oxygen—Small amount of oxygen 
is desirable in the flue products to insure 
complete combustion. It, too, has no 
effect on the bread. 

3. Water vapor—The beneficent effect 
of this constituent in promoting crust 
formation and tending to keep the bread 
of proper texture already has been con- 
sidered. Gas is the fuel producing the 
largest amount of water vapor on com- 
bustion. The use of gas frequently per- 
mits us to dispense with a steam boiler 
in bread baking. 


4. Carbon Dioxide—In dough fermen- 
tation by yeast we find that two products 
are formed, alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
To some extent the volatilization of al- 
cohol, but chiefiy the bubbles of carbon 
dioxide passing through the dough, give 
it lightness and good texture. The ten- 
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dency of carbon dioxide is to escape 
from the loaf. A study of the physical 
chemistry involved will show that the 
greater the partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide on the outside of the loaf, the 
less will be the tendency for the carbon 
dioxide within the loaf to escape. Thus, 
its presence in the flue products is most 
desirable. It has no effect upon the 
flavor of the loaf. 

5. Carbon Monoxide—Under proper 
combustion conditions, none of this sub- 
stance is formed ; under the worse condi- 
tions, only a small quantity. It is inert 
as far as its effect upon the loaf is con- 
sidered. It has no odor, and besides, 
since the baking loaf is continually giv- 
ing up gases to the surrounding atmos- 
phere, there will be no tendency for any 
of the gases to diffuse into the loaf. 

6. Sulphur Dioxide—The effect of sul- 
phur dioxide as a preservative has al- 
ready been mentioned, but the amount 
present in flue products is entirely in- 
significant, particularly where gas is the 
fuel. The human nose can detect three 
parts in a million by its odor, but in gas 
flue products it is not discernible, so its 
concentration is very, very low. In coal 
flue products it can very generally be 
noticed. Incidentally, it should be ap- 
parent that the products of combustion 
of all fuels are practically the same, dif- 
fering only in the varying proportion of 
the constituents. 

The effect of flue products upon the 
bread need not cause any concern to the 
baker, and there is no need to employ 
indirect heating with gas fuel. To be 
sure, some of the indirect ovens are very 
satisfactory, but the reasons which 
prompted their adoption with coal or 
wood are no longer valid. With respect 
to the ideal modern fuel, gas, the flue 
praducts can be safely permitted to pass 
through the baking chamber—they will 
not harm the loaf. 
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Is He the Oldest? 


EW YORK claims the oldest man, 

in point of service, in the entire 
manufactured gas industry of the coun- 
try. Is he really the oldest? We have 
an idea there may be others who will 
come forward to apply for the honor. 


Wide World 
John O’Connell of New York 


John O’Connell was the first man to be 
taken into the Quarter Century Club of 
the Consolidated Gas Company at a re- 
cent dinner of the company’s veterans. 
He has been in the active service of the 
gas company for nearly three-quarters 
of a century—69 years. 

Now at the robust age of 86, he is 
still the active foreman of the company’s 
huge plant at Avenue A and 21st Street. 
He never misses the 6:30 mass at the 
Epiphany Church in Second Avenue, and 
seldom misses an evening making the 
rounds of the sick of the parish as one 
of the visitors of the St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Society. This, in addition to his 


busy eight-hour day up and down the 
long iron ladders of the gas tanks. 

Sixty-nine employes of the company 
have a record of more than 40, but less 
than 50 years ; 230 with more than 30 and 
less than 40; and 128 with more than 2§ 
years and less than 30. It was a feature 
of the list that many of the men repre 
sented third and fourth generations in the 
gas company’s employ. 


Is She the Youngest? 


ITTLE Miss Rose Georgianna Mas- 
ser, whose smile is helping brighten 

up this page, is said to be the youngest 
customer owner of gas company preferred 
stock in the country. She is not quite a 
year old, having been born on the fifth 
of March, 1924. She has, however, 
found that few things in this world are 
better than good gas service, instantly 
rendered, which, she says, is an extreme- 
ly important matter at her time of life. 
As a junior stockholder of the Les 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation, 





Miss Masser of Los Angeles 
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Miss Rose is taking the keenest interest 
in the affairs of the company and 
thoroughly approves of the $14,000,000 
expansion program undertaken during the 
past year, which she so materially as- 
sisted by her installments. 

Junior stockholder work is an entirely 
new activity, and Los Angeles is going 
ahead strongly along this line, believing 
that it pays. The first campaign of this 
kind was undertaken during the three 
weeks before Christmas, and the company 
has reason to estimate that hundreds of 





For THEIR Christmas 


Give “L. A. Gas” Preferred 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 











Selling the “Reg’lar Fellers” 


boys and girls paid their first install- 
ments on preferred stock out of their own 
pockets or were started on an investment 
career by fond uncles, aunts and parents. 
The new funds made available in this 
Way may not bulk very large in the com- 
pany’s coffers, but Los Angeles feels 
that the true value of junior customer 
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ownership will make itself felt in a rea- 
sonably short time to come. 

“We admit,” the company says, “that 
the space and attention given to this group 
of our stockholders is out of all propor- 
tion to their number, or the extent of 
their holdings. But we do not believe it 
is excessive from the economic stand- 
point, considering its importance to the 
future. 

“Wherein is the importance of stock- 
ownership by boys and girls? Chiefly in 
the training of the boys and girls them- 
selves. Each quarterly dividend check 
will be an object lesson in thrift which it 
would be hard to duplicate. 

“Tt has been said that financial success 
is based primarily upon the ability to save. 
And yet, how many children receive any 
training in saving money? 

“The concrete experience of receiving 
dollar-and-cent profits safely where they 
will earn yet other dollars and cents can- 
not fail to exert a helpful influence on the 
future careers of the boys and girls.” 


PERSONAL 


J. R. Stetser has joined the Roberts 
and Mander Stove Company, of Phila- 
delphia, as special representative, accord- 
ing to a recent notice. Although he has 
been active in the gas industry for more 
than twenty years, this is the first change 
in affiliation that Mr. Stetser has ever 
made. He was formerly with the Wels- 
bach Company. 


WarreEN D. Stewart, for the past six 
years superintendent of the Fall River 
Gas Works Company, has recently been 
appointed superintendent of the gas di- 
vision of the Western United Corpora- 
tion of Illinois. Mr. Stewart has long 
been active in committee work of the 
A. G. A., being a member of both the 
Carbonization and Water Gas Commit- 
tees of the Technical Section. 





Finding the New Customer in 1925 


A Forecast Based on Facts 
A. GORDON KING 


NE thousand five hundred and 

sixty-two architects made confiden- 

tial reports to “The Architectural 
Forum” which indicate that 1925 will be 
the third five billion dollar building year. 
The buildings are classified as 19 types 
and further sub-divided into seven geo- 
graphical districts. The table below shows 
the first classification; another compre- 
hensive table, which is too large for our 
columns, gives the number of reports and 
number of buildings reported for each 
state. 


that at least three billion dollars of this 
construction cost will be spent in territory 
now served by the manufactured gas in- 
dustry. Of this amount a reasonable es- 
timate of the piping cost alone amounts 
to fifteen million dollars. And what of 
the prospective gas business to be had in 
these buildings that are planned and car- 
ried to completion each year in this 
country? A cursory examination of the 
types listed instantly reflects “if it’s done 


with heat you can do it better with gas.” 
Space heating is a necessity in every 








~ Building 
Types 


N. Eastern 


States States 





N. “Atlantic S. Eastern 
States 


S. Western 
States 


Middle 
States 


Western 


States U.S.A. 





$37,896,000 
79,770,000 
284,931,000 
baety 000 

07, 


Automotive 

Banks 

Apartments 

Apartment Hotels 

Clubs 31, ‘020, 000 
(Fraternal, etc.) 

Community 7,023,000 
(Memorial) 

Churches 22,389,000 

15,837,000 
9,303,000 


$13,038,000 
939, 


24,054,000 


106,740,000 
109,281,000 


36,636,000 
21,717,000 
95,874,000 


Dwellings 
(Under $20,000) 
Dwellings 
($20,000 to $50,000) 
Dwellings 
(Over $50,000) 
Hotels 
Hospitals 
Industrial 
ce Buildings 
Public Buildings 
Schools 
Stores 
Theaters 
Welfare 
(Y.M.C.A., etc.’ 


4,710,000 
33,615,000 


18, 417,000 





$8,604,000 $53,691,000 
13,791,000 46,431,000 
28,881,000 163, 

14,670,000 75,165, 000 
13,689,000 121,317,000 


3,765,009 


37,494,000 
11,904,000 


5,622,000 


$142,458,000 
170,121,000 
579,357,000 
203,355,000 
321,792,000 


$25,848,000 
16,935,000 
42,810,000 
21,945,000 
41,283,000 

14,454,000 10,971,000 

150,063,000 

64,497,000 


31,086,009 
4,635,000 15,036,000 


19,035,000 160,824,000 
17,448,000 61,395,000 
13,698,000 178,050,000 
36,039,000 103,359,090 
12,666,000 51,510,000 
7687, 229,641,000 
708, 41,685,000 
484 40,512,000 
171, 15,096,000 


61,032,000 


373,476,000 
235,722,000 


101,940,000 





Total Value of 
New Buildings _ 





$418,347,000 $1. 815,204,000 _ $179,859,000 $314,991,000 $1,617,591,000 $646,326,000 $4,992,318,000 








1925 Prediction by Districts in 19 Building Classifications 


What does a five billion dollar building 
year mean to the wide-awake and up-to- 
date gas man? First, it means that five 
billion dollars is a conservative estimate, 
because many buildings will not be re- 
ported where no architect is engaged and 
because few questionnaires or surveys are 
100 per cent efficient. Therefore, there is 
more than five billion dollars of building 
to be done in the United States in 1925. 

Next. we can conservatively estimate 


classification ; water heating in practically 
all types ; domestic or commercial cooking 
is required in homes, apartments, hotels 
and institutions; regular and emergency 
lighting must not be overlooked—it is a 
function of our industry that we are 
prone to give up too easily. All of these, 
including small manufacturing and regu- 
lar industrial applications, constitute only 
a portion of the prospective business that 
can be found in such a building program. 





Should Public Service Companies Advertise 
Appliances? 


CHARLES T. AARON 


reading about the gas business? 

Have we the right picture when we 
buy space in newspaper and other medi- 
ums to get over our message? 

There is still a certain section of the 
public who do not have the highest re- 
gard for the public service companies. 
They would rather read a vindictive at- 
tack by a city editor or some garrulous 
politician than most any message over 
the signature of the company. 

Some of this feeling has been handed 
down from days of old. Too long for 
the good of the present-day gas man, 
seeking to break down resistance in his 
community, was this ill feeling allowed 
to go on, even after the appointment of 
public utility commissions. The com- 
missions today are more tactful and ef- 
ficient and the attitude of the industry 
more inclined to cooperate with them. 
Fortunately for all, this change has 
come about, but the dark brown taste is 
still there. 

The public is interested in our busi- 
ness, if put to them in the proper light. 
We have the greatest public utility on 
earth, and, with the era of househeat- 
ing by gas just ahead, why keep quiet 
and hide our light? Brush away the 
cobwebs of mystery that have been built 
up around the industry by helpful 
thoughts put over in print. 

The greatest medium for this ap- 
proach is the newspaper. Space wisely 
taken and filled with the proper material 
is the golden opportunity to correct the 
evils of the past. 

In most communities there are two 
to seven daily newspapers. Let us con- 


Je what is the public interested in 


sider, say, a city of 75,000 population 
with four daily papers. Many gas men 
in the past figured they could play no 
favorites and must take equal space in 
each paper to keep on the right side of 
the editor. There was a lot of truth to 


this idea in some cases, for news det- 
rimental to the welfare of the local com- 
pany was, and still is, given too much 
newspaper circulation and devoured with 
relish by a percentage of the public. 


Granting that it was necessary to buy 
a certain proportion of space to keep 
good will, did the gas man make the 
most of his opportunity in utilizing this 
white space? He did not! The space he 
took was too often filled with bargains 
on ranges and other appliances. Often, 
in the rush of other duties, the prepa- 
ration of copy was overlooked until 
too late and instructions were given to 
repeat the last issue. Think of it, money 
really spent for what we today are 
struggling to obtain—good will—used 
to compete with bargain counter sales 
instead of an illustration of what the use 
of gas would do for the betterment of 
the home life. The keynote to good will 
and better feeling for the company is 
adding to the peace and comfort of the 
home. 


Thinking in Terms of the Customer 


Analyzing the attitude of the public 
toward the gas company, we find them 
watching for the first of the month and 
the inevitable bill. Envelope in hand, 
the thought, either mental or spoken, 
is “Let’s see what these suckers want 
this month.” Antagonism right from the 
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first sight of the name in the corner of 
the envelope. 

To this customer the monthly bill is a 
gouging process and that is all the com- 
pany is in business for. 

Here is where publicity of the proper 
kind comes to light. That customer 
thinks in terms of use of gas. To the 
industry the bill means 24 hours and 60 
minutes to the hour, day and night, a 
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Just as an example, here is the way 
Carl O. Breer of the Chrysler engineer- 
ing staff presents the story of the 
Chrysler Six. He answers the question, 
“What pulls your car?” 


“The open car weighs slightly more 
than 2,700 pounds,” he tells us. “It 
travels twenty miles or more to the gal- 
lon of fuel. That means that a thread 
of gasoline one-sixty-fourth of an inch 
in diameter is pulling the car, for a gal- 








new * ory 


Steam Heat with GAS 


No coal! No ashes! No dirt! 
No heating plant! No furnace man! 

















ERE'S a sensible. economical, efficient heating plan for your 
store or office We install steam radiators that operate with 
gas—the clean. sootless fuel 


Each radiator 1s lighted independently, as heat ss needed. No base- 
ment heating plant ts required. You can enjoy a little warmth morn- 
ing and evening this Fall, and keep your store or office at correct 
temperature all day long and at night. during coldest winter weather 


Special Under-Window Radiators 


and the regulation 6-secuion upnght type We furnish free 
estimates for installations in any building— including 
halls. churches, etc. 


Call. aieaninaies 


{Your Name and Address Here) 
Especially in Heating—“ You can do it Better with GAS” 














This? 


readiness to serve. Do we get this over 
to the public in any of our transactions 
with them? We do not! 

The public would like to know some- 
thing about this. Why not tell them in 
the paper what gas service really is and 
what it means to be able to “turn on the 
gas and get results.” Stay away from 
teclinicalities, tell the truth about our 
business in an interesting way, and the 
bill will not be such a shock. 


or This? 


lon of gasoline spread over 20 miles will 
form a thin line just one sixty-fourth of 
an inch. 

“There is no metal wire of that di- 
ameter, even though it be made of the 
toughest, strongest known material, that 
could draw 2,700 pounds. You cam 
see plainly what the engineer is up 
against when he attempts to lower fuel 
consumption, even if the change means 
only a mile more per gallon. An almost 
inconceivably small quantity of gasoline 
is pulling the car, and to lower that 
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amount is like splitting a hair with a 
paper knife. 

“Now, in comparison to the gasoline 
consumed, consider the air that is used. 
We have figured that a pipe six and one- 
half inches in diameter and 20 miles 
long would supply the air used by the 
Chrysler while it is burning one gallon 
of gasoline. 

“We do make the car run almost liter- 
ally on air—air energized by a tiny line 
of gasoline. Perhaps some day we'll be 
able to widen that tube of air and thin 
out even more that fine wire of gasoline. 
But just at present we are doing pretty 
well to pull a 2,700-pound car 20 miles 
or more on a single gallon of fuel.” 


That is the sort of understandable, 
readable language in which the story of 
gas and gas service should be told. 

And why must we continue to send out 
bills, usually of a color displeasing to the 
eye and therefore antagonizing at the 
start, filled with medningless figures to 
the average consumer? Why not a 
change in set up and color, somewhat 
along the form below: 


February 1, 1925. 
John Jones, 
15 Clay St., 
Blanktown, III. 


To Blanktown Gas Company, Dr. 


For Services Rendered and Gas Consumed 
eit SOP SAO CU: FE. vec ccc ces cnnee $3.30 
Statement of Meter ....1/3/25... .326,000 cu. ft. 
12/1/24. . . .323,000 cu. ft. 


A bill on nice white paper would go a 
long ways toward getting over the idea 
of service if rendered in this form. 

If it is felt that stickers must be at- 
tached to the gas bill, then make that 
sticker one of good will and not an en- 
deavor to sell some appliance. Try sell- 
ing the idea of what an appliance can ac- 
complish and they will follow through 
with a purchase even if price is omitted 
—which it should be—from the sticker. 


Where the Public Goes to Buy 


We use newspaper space mainly to sell 
the public what we have in appliance 
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sales. The public do not readily read our 
advertisements, because they do not look 
on the utility company as merchandisers. 
There are isolated instances where cer- 
tain companies have made notable 
records in appliance sales, but these have 
been mainly because of solicitation, and 
not because of advertising. 


Concrete evidence of this lies in the 
relatively small number of sales made on 
the floor. It is also attested to very 
strongly by the number of appliances 
sold by dealers in various cities. The 
advertisements of department stores and 
furniture stores are scanned daily from 
a point of price comparison, etc., by the 
public, but not the gas company adver- 
tisement. 

If further proof were needed that the 
public do not look on the utility as mer- 
chandisers, it lies in the small number of 
sales made on the floor in spite of the 
endless stream of people entering to pay 
bills each month. 


Our mission in the newspaper is not 
the direct sale of appliances, but the 
spreading of the gas idea. Let us teach 
the public who we are, what we are 
striving for, and particularly what can 
be done with our product toward in- 
creasing comfort in the home and fac- 
tory. Selling ourselves in this manner 
will do more than trying to sell 1,000 
appliances. 

If the gas industry, prior to the war 
with its upward trend of prices, had sold 
the public on the service idea, and had 


followed a campaign of education along 


the lines outlined here, the raise in rates 
would not have been received with so 
much disapproval. Changes of rates, 
and even the service charge, would have 
been easy to obtain because of the confi- 
dence of the public. Whenever the pub- 
lic realizes we are playing fair they are 
our friends. 





American Notes 


By a Representative of the British Commercial Gas Association 
ETHEL M. WOOD 


Continued from the February Issue 


HE charge of 
x % undue conserva- 

tism cannot be 
made against the av- 
erage American man 
of business so far as 
office administration is 
concerned. 

The training of 
staff, especially those 
likely to be brought 
into contact with the public, is generally 
recognized as most important. 

The arrangements in one city in par- 
ticular impressed me as showing great 
vision, wisdom, generosity and common 
sense. Most careful attention has been 
given to this subject, special courses of a 
practical nature having been arranged at 
a local university solely for the gas com- 
pany’s employes. 

Every employe who comes into con- 
tact with the public, however cursorily, is 
especially trained to some extent, right 
down to the street foreman, who has oc- 
casionally to go into the houses to con- 
nect or disconnect gas. 

The courses of instruction cover three 
winters and occupy about four hours a 
week of office time, and the prospectuses 
are worthy of careful consideration. The 
primary object of the whole system is to 
improve the staff’s methods of handling 
the public. 

Bills are rendered monthly. So far as 
I know, this is universal. This, I think 
lessens complaints, because people have 
not forgotten about their consumption of 
gas as they are apt to do after a lapse of 
three months. 

In many cities where there is only one 


Ethel M. Wood 
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office, arrangements are made with the 
druggists’ stores (which are a sort of 
universal provider in the States), depart- 
ment stores, etc., so that customers can 
pay their gas bills there. Sometimes a 
small commission is paid by the gas com- 
pany, but even where this is not done, 
the storekeeper is glad to have people 
brought into his premises, and there are 
many small ways in which an arrange- 
ment of this kind can be made a basis of 
goodwill. 

Administrative methods in connection 
with both accounts and complaints vary 
tremendously. In Boston a most inter- 
esting experiment is being made in the 
treatment of “adjustments” (the word 
“complaint” is taboo in the company’s of- 
fices ). 

Six men are located in a small room 
with a telephone apiece; if a customer 
calls up with any query, she is at once 
put through to this room, and the man 
who takes the call is definitely responsible 
for following up the point raised, seeing 
that it is met, and finally phoning the 
customer to make sure that everything is 
satisfactory. Similarly with personal 
calls, the “employe” who interviews is 
responsible in the same way as the staff 
handling queries by telephone, and new 
applications and “adjustments” are kept 
carefully apart like the sheep and goats, 
some waiting and questioning being im- 
evitable with the former, which, it is felt, 
has an undesirable psychological influ- 
ence on the person with a grievance. 

After leaving these departments, I 
went (unknown to them) to the telephone 
exchange and listened in for some time; 
I was very much impressed with the 
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courtesy, quickness and good humor of 
the staff. The system appears to be both 
efficient and economic. It had only been 


in force something like six months, and 
though the company is very pleased with 
the results, it is regarded as being still 
in the experimental stage. 


A Fine Conception of Civic Duty 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York maintains an emergency wag- 
on service which represents a very fine 
conception of civic duty. The service 
originated from the company experiment- 
ing with and perfecting a costly mechan- 
ical restorative appliance known as the 
“pulmotor” and giving educational serv- 
ice with it to hospitals, etc. 

Five stations are now maintained in 
different parts of the city, which are open 
day and night, the staff working in three 
shifts of eight hours, three men to a 
shift. Every fire call in its neighborhood 
is received by a station, and its wagon 
dashes out like a fire engine and works 
directly under the orders of the O. C. 
of the fire brigade. The wagons are 
equipped with the “pulmotor” and oxy- 
gen tubes, complete outfits for repairing, 
digging, etc., etc. In addition, they are 
frequently called by hospitals, police, etc., 
to resuscitate accident or suicide cases, no 
charge whatever being made in any of 
these emergencies. 

Not long ago it was found that the 
emergency wagons were frequently being 
called for in cases of childbirth, but this 


Ready for the Unexpected 
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has been considered as outside the scope 
of the gas company’s activities, and dis- 
couraged. The service is stated to cost 
the company $40,000 a year, which would 
appear to be a very conservative estimate. 

As regards publicity, no co-operative 
advertising being placed through the 
A. G. A., every company naturally 
handles its own, sometimes through an 
agency and sometimes through a pub- 
licity department in the office. The 
A. G. A. Publicity Department supplies 
a monthly service of thirteen advertise- 
ments complete with matrices, etc., eight 
on commercial aspects and five on public 
policy, nine of the series being illus- 
trated. A gas company is charged 5 dol- 
lars monthly for this service, and many 
of them make use of it, slightly altering 
the copy so as to make it specially appli- 
‘cable to their local conditions. 

The advertising of the British industry 
is, I think, on quite as high a level as 
that of the American, while the coopera- 
tive advertising put out by the B.C.G.A. 
gives it a great additional strength and 
value. Personally, I consider the press 
advertisements of some of the big British 
gas companies better than anything put 
out by the American companies. 

On the other hand, greater care is 
taken in the States with the appearance 
and quality of supplementary matter, 
such as leaflets, booklets, circular letters, 
cooking recipes, and so forth. The Ameri- 
can advertiser is undoubtedly: much more 
alive to the value of the quality of the 
matter he distributes than is the English 
trader. 


Window displays are better than in 
this country; there is more originality 
and variety, but all the same there is 
plenty of room for improvement. The 
actual performance of work in the win- 
dow is rare except in one or two places, 
and there can be no doubt as to its power 
to attract attention. 
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Considerable use is made of the radio 
in connection with home service. The 
possibilities of wireless are better appre- 
ciated in America; for instance, in some 
country districts the local bank has estab- 
lished a station and gives out financial 
items of news during business hours, 
providing entertainment of a general kind 
in the evening. 

Blatant advertising would not be per- 
mitted, but in Chicago the transmitter is 
actually installed in the gas company’s 
office, and Mrs. Anna Peterson gives a 
talk on cooking every morning, her posi- 
tion being announced, so that the gas 
company is quite definitely linked with 
this daily service. 

It is quite impossible for me to de- 
scribe the kindness and generosity with 
which my request for information in cer- 
tain aspects of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co.’s activities were responded to. 
I was not only given the fullest oppor- 
tunities for personal investigation, but 
Mr. Purcell, vice-president in charge of 
sales, specially provided dossiers and ex- 
hibits covering so much ground and giv- 
ing such detailed information that, in 
fact, he has prepared a report infinitely 
more valuable than anything I should 
have been capable of producing. 


Cultivating the Industrial Field 


Although at present the domestic 
business absorbs 80% of the gas output, 
the company looks to the industrial field 
for the most remunerative new business 
in the future, and is deliberately endeav- 
oring to foster it so as to make it the 
larger of the two. 

The cultivation of this field has gone 
far beyond endeavoring to substitute gas 
for some other fuel in existing processes. 
The crucial factor is recognized as being 
not so much what the fuel costs, as what 
it costs to use it, which involves con- 
sideration of every detail of manufacture, 
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establishment charges, time sheets, trans- 
port, etc., etc. The painstaking investj- 
gation of these details often means the 
reversal of the apparent results of cost 
comparison. 

For instance, experiments to perfect 
gas-fired brass melting furnaces have 
been in progress for five years. Although 
the cost of the gas was successfully re- 
duced, the shrinkage of the metal was so 
great that competition with other fuels 
was impossible. 

A method of applying gas to the melt- 
ing process with the brass contained in 
a bottle crucible which prevents the loss 
of the zinc has recently been found, and 
it is confidently hoped that this lucrative 
field will shortly be open to gas. 

Another advantageous feature looked 
for in the industrial field is the seasonal 
production of certain products, which 
would interlock with the domestic con- 
sumption as central househeating by gas 
is develeped, and so help to solve the 
problem of the peak load in that diree- 
tion. 

The very close linking up, of the gas 
maker, the gas appliance makers, and the 
manufacturers of other products is strik- 
ing, but generally speaking, the driving 
force in this research work seems to come 
from the gas company. 

The New Business Department corre- 
sponds to what, for instance, is termed 
the Special Service Department in the 
Gas Light and Coke Company of Lom 
don, but it lacks the intensive individual 
propaganda which is so interesting a fea- 
ture of that service. 

Indeed, I did not see anything im 
America that to my mind possesses the 
dramatic vitality and the extreme individ- 
ualism of the Special Service work, and 
the activities of the New Business De 
partment may perhaps be more acct 
rately compared to the work of men cik 
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tivating new business from local offices 
in London. 

Customer ownership, mainly in con- 
nection with public utility companies, is 
now fully recognized and accepted in 
America, although it has only been in ac- 
tive operation about ten years; I spoke 
to a large number of business executives 
about it and only one expressed any- 
thing but whole-hearted endorsement of 
the system. 

The inception of the movement was 
due to the necessity of getting money for 
the constant expansion of utility organi- 
zations. It is obvious that capital cannot 
be provided from the revenues collected 
by utility companies for services ren- 
dered, and many of them were so har- 
assed during the war years that I was 
told customer ownership would have been 
tolerated as a financial.measure even if 
it had exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence on public relations. 

Although it must be regarded as a sup- 
plementary rather than as a primary 
method for producing capital, it has 
opened up a very considerable field for 
this purpose; but its phenomenal success 
has been due to other features, largely 
unforeseen at the commencement, which 
have proved so important and beneficial 
in their influence that they rank along- 
side, if not ahead of, the original financial 
motive. 


Economics Taught by Practical Means 


The general conditions governing pub- 
lic utility companies and the public they 
serve are, after all, very similar on both 
sides of the ocean. The differences con- 
cern details, not principles. 

Commercial organizations are com- 
mingled in the same way with services 
essential to the very life of the nation; 
there are the same inevitable monopolies 
with the admitted justification for con- 
trol by public regulation, the same de- 
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mands for public ownership or confisca- 
tion, the same criticisms of the com- 
panies based mainly on the human dislike 
of paying for things—(always greater 
when the demand relates to something 
already used than to an_ unsatisfied 
want!). . 

There exists also the same general 
ignorance of fundamental economic facts, 
of financial machinery, and of the inexor- 
able operation of law in economic as in 
other spheres ; while the political agitator, 
the uninformed sentimentalist, and the 
mere hot-air merchant are certainly no 
less impassioned, voluble and inaccurate 
in the United States than they are in 
Hyde Park. 

It therefore seems not unreasonable to 
argue that what has proved overwhelm- 
ingly successful in the one country will 
be at least reasonably so in the other. 

The great difficulty would be to in- 
duce managements to make the experi- 
ment. Once that was done they would, 
of course, judge by results, and I am 
convinced the result in England would 
be the same as it has been in America, 
where, faced with complete skepticism, 
the pioneers have more than justified the 
faith that was in them. 

In 1914 only seven companies could 
be induced to sanction a customer-owner- 
ship campaign in the States, and it was 
not until 1919 that the new recruits dur- 
ing the year could be numbered in double 
figures. This was due, I am told, not to 
caution, but to such complete indifference 
that the progress and results of the ex- 
periment were simply ignored. In 1914, 
92,000 shares were sold under customer- 
ownership; in 1923, 1,806,300. 

It is generally conceded that the trade 
unions have not so powerful a hold on 
industry, as a whole, in the States as they 
have over here. Trade union opposition 
to customer-ownership has been encoun- 
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tered in America, but does not appear to 
have been general or prolonged. 

In England, unless the trade unions 
can be won over to customer-ownership 
(and this would be difficult), they would 
be almost forced to oppose a develop- 
ment which would so obviously stabilize 
a social system which many of them defi- 
nitely disapprove of, and undermine their 
hold on the blind obedience of their 
members, for responsibility has a most 
sobering effect, and responsibilty follows 
quickly on the heels of ownership. Or- 
ganized opposition might manifest itself 
by a refusal of the staff to act as sales- 
men, and this would strike at one of the 
roots of the whole policy. The machinery 
necessary for selling shares by an inde- 
pendent force would not only increase ex- 
penses to an unwarrantable extent, but 
would kill the spirit of the movement 
and deprive the promotors of one of the 
best results of the enterprise. 


A Benefit to All Classes 

This seems to me the greatest danger 
in the path, but on the other hand, in 
industries where the relations between 
management and workers are generally 
satisfactory, I believe the unions would 
do themselves irreparable damage by at- 
tempting to wreck a movement so full of 
benefit for the very people who provide 
the memberships of the unions. 

The general public would, of course, 
require educating, but the facts given 
simply are so convincing that it is un- 
likely response would be unduly slow or 
expensive. Roger Babson has estimated 
that there is less than one-fifth the risk 
in public utility stock than there is in in- 
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dustrials, and about one-fifth of that jn 
railroads, while the average net earnings 
of these three classes of securities over 
thirty years are 


RaetsceGe oo. 65.6060 4.5 per cent 
Industrials .......... 7.8 per cent 
Public Utilities ...... 8.45 per cent 


Such facts, combined with the fierce 
light of constant publicity in which all 
utility companies live, and the control 
maintained by legislation, create well- 
founded confidence. What can be done 
in England to widen the range of possible 
investors through definite selling efforts 
was shown by the war loan campaigns. 

Suspicion and ignorance are the worst 
enemies of all efforts towards coopera- 
tion, and one of the best factors of this 
movement is that it necessitates a better 
knowledge and understanding of the 
company’s aims and methods by both the 
staff it employs and the public it serves. 

A most useful feature of customer- 
ownership from the public relations 
standpoint is the sustained interest of 
such share-holders. Their small invest- 
ments to them are a vitally important 
matter, and once they have something at 
stake in the company’s fortunes they fol- 
low its development and methods with 
great zest. 

I have not forgotten how greatly con- 
ditions in the United States differ from 
those we are accustomed to; but in spite 
of those differences, and other difficulties 
in the path of customer-ownership in this 
country, I am convinced that its intro- 
duction in England would be a national 
blessing. 























| Large scale financial operations can only be successfully carried on 
where confidence exists in the character and ability of the men who are 
managing the enterprise —A. E. FirK1n. 















































setts, on April 10, 1924, adopted a 

resolution providing for the inves- 
tigation by the Department of Public 
Utilities relative to the use of automatic 
devices for shutting off the supply of gas 
from buildings. The Department of 
Utilities, under the resolution, was in- 
structed to determine “whether or not, in 
its opinion, there are in the market prac- 
tical safety gas valves, or other devices, 
by means of which the supply of gas to 
a building can be shut off automatically, 
so as to prevent or retard the escape of 
gas in case of fire, the approximate or 
probable cost of installing and maintain- 
ing such devices and the conclusion of the 
Department as to the desirability of re- 
quiring by general law the use of such 
devices.” 

The Department of Public Utilities, 
after holding public hearings on the sub- 
ject and requiring certain experiments to 
be made by engineers, made a report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts on January 14, 1925, in 
which they reviewed at length the claims 
made by the manufacturers of these de- 
vices, and presented their conclusions as 
to the result of their investigation into 
these claims. 

The report states, “There are, broadly, 
two contentions of those advocating the 
compulsory use of automatic shut-offs: 
First, that it would save fire losses and 
that it would prevent the spread of fire 
by shutting off the gas which would 
otherwise become ignited after the metal 
was melted off ; second, that it would pre- 
vent asphyxiation of firemen or occupants 
of buildings through the escape of gas 
after meter or connections have been 
melted off.” 

Referring to the first contention, the 


T Commonwealth of Massachu- 


Automatic Shut-offs Condemned in Massachusetts 


report says, “Many cases were cited at 
the hearing where fires were increased by 
escaping gas. A study of these and other 
cases indicates that in most of them the 
increased fire was on floors above the 
meter, due to broken or melted pipes, and 
where an automatic gas shut-off would 
not have helped in any way.” 

Referring to the second contention, the 
report says, “During 1923, ten accidental 
deaths by asphyxiation were reported as 
due to defective or disconnected tubing, 
and up to the month of October, 1924, 
there were six more deaths. During 
neither of these years were there any re- 
ports on deaths which could have been 
prevented by the use of automatic shut- 
offs. At the hearing (before the Depart- 
ment) mention was made of firemen and 
others being overcome by gas at fires. 
No specific case was brought to our at- 
tention, nor were we able to discover one, 
where it was apparent that the use of this 
automatic appliance would have helped 
the situation.” 

The report further says, “We appre- 
ciate the importance of conserving human 
life, upon which much stress was laid at 
the hearings, but no case of loss of human 
life was brought to our attention, nor 
have we discovered any in records exam- 
ined which could have been eliminated by 
these automatic shut-offs.” 

After reciting the lack of necessity and 
the general undesirability of the use of 
these devices, the report states, “The next 
question to be considered is whether the 
automatic shut-off will create possibili- 
ties of greater dangers than those elimin- 
ated” and presents the following reasons 
that danger will attend the installation of 
these valves. 

First—“‘We have already referred to 
the fact that the automatic shut-off will 
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operate only when the fire is near the 
meter, and that only a small number of 
fires are of that nature. When there are 
such basement fires, it is often desirable 
to have the gas on the upper floors for a 
certain period of time to give light in 
order to allow the firemen to work or for 
people to get out of the building. It 
would seem much better to leave the time 
of turning off the gas in such cases to the 
fire chief, in order that it would be done 
at the proper time and not too early.” 

To substantiate this claim they quoted 
the following from the report which the 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners made to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1916: “It is essential that the 
official in charge of the fire shall have 
absolute command for the shutting off of 
gas in the building, and that this should 
not be settled for him by the chance of 
the fire or heat reaching the closing de- 
vice.” 

Referring to Professor Norton’s report 
to the Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners, which was included in 
their report to the Legislature in 1916, 
which stated, “There is some doubt, how- 
ever, in my mind, as to whether, after 
prolonged use, with probable collection 
of sediment or naphthalene or the prod- 
ucts resulting from corrosion of the pipe 
or valve, the valve will operate satisfac- 
torily. It would seem probable that after 
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a lapse of a number of years there would 
be some question as to the positiveness of 
its action.” On this question the report of 
the Department of Public Utilities states, 
“Here we find a real danger which would 
seem to offset any possible elimination of 
other dangers by the use of these devices, 
With imperfect operation, lighted burners 
or jets would go out, as there would not 
be sufficient gas to keep them going, but 
a small amount of gas would still continue 
to escape through the open burners or | 
jets, and in time cause a very dangerous 
situation from the standpoint of asphyxia- 
tions.” 

The report quotes rather extensively 
from the report of the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners, which re- 
ported adversely on automatic valves in 
1916; from the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ letter on the subject of the undesir- 
ability and hazard attending the installa- 
tion and use of automatic devices on gas 
service lines, and from the rules of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which do not recommend the automatic 
operation of these valves. 

In conclusion, the report says in part, 
“Tt is the opinion of the commissioners of 
this Department that there are not in the 
market safety gas valves or other devices 
sufficiently practicable to warrant the de- 
sirability of requiring by general law the 
use of such devices.” 





Pipe Standards 


To the Members of the Association. 
OUR Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards desires to know the experience 
to date of each company that has used the No. 2 (formerly “B’’) bell for cast 
iron pipe. This experience, brought up to March 1, 1925, should be sent to me on 
the form indicated below.—WALton Forsta.L, Chairman. 


(1) Name of Company 
(2) Size of pipe 

(3) Date laid 

(4) Remarks 


Length of line 
No. of leaking joints to date 


Kind of joint 


(The above record should include every line laid with the No. 2 bell (2), (3) 
and (4) being repeated for each separate line of pipe. 





Applying Stage Effects to Window Display 


PAUL C. WILSON, Kings County Lighting Company, New York, N. Y. 


HERE are, to my mind, just two 
Traci types of window displays 
for gas or other appliances. 

One is the realistic type; it shows the 
appliance actually in place in the apart- 
ment that it would occupy in a home. 
Household appliances being the object 
of display, the problem should be at- 
tacked from the point of view of the 
interior decorator, plus the judicious but 
sparing use of advertising copy on show 
cards sufficient to get the necessary facts, 
not obtainable at a first glance, across to 
the public. The room represented in the 
display, even though it be but a bathroom 
or kitchen, should be planned as tastefully 
and attractively as possible, and yet show 
the utmost convenience with practical 
use of the equipment displayed. 

Everyone, young or old, civilized or 


savage, responds strongly to color, and 
one of the best methods of attracting at- 
tention is by the bold and lavish but well- 
planned and harmonious use of color. 
The era of dead white and dazzlingly 
enamelled household effects is rapidly 
passing out of favor. People no longer 
want their kitchens to look like operating 
rooms in a hospital. By the use of colored 
paints and enamels, washable ginghams 
and other fabrics pleasant and practical, 
kitchens can be evolved that, together 
with modern appliances, will make the 
housewife’s labors a joy instead of un- 
pleasant drudgery. Then, too, a color 
scheme can be chosen that will enhance 
the appearance of the range or other ap- 
pliance shown and so increase its value 
in the eyes of the spectator. This type 
of display not only gives the public ideas 


A “Decorative” Window with Special Lighting Effects 
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for arranging their homes, but also pre- 
sents the appliance under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

The other type of window display is 
decorative, and the scene pictured there- 
in is treated in a conventional and dec- 
orative manner. This type of display, 
however, must convey a definite idea 
that will tie up with the appliance to be 
displayed, and must also furnish a con- 
vincing proof of the necessity and desir- 
ability of ownership of the appliance 
displayed. It is useless to provide a 
beautiful background of draperies or 
other materials and then stand your ap- 
pliance in the foreground without any 
connection between the two or without 
having a definite idea or story to put 
over. 

A window display is like a room, a 
painting, or any other composition. It 
must have a definite center of interest 
with all else subordinate and leading up 


to or strengthening the central idea. 
Otherwise the eye will not be held long 
enough to convey the impression to the 
brain, and the spectator passes on, either 
not interested in the display at all, or at 
most retaining but a hazy notion of what 
it is all about. 

The subject of lighting is too big to go 
into very deeply here, but I want to em- 
phasize the fact that adequate lighting is 
of supreme importance both for attract- 
ing attention at night and also for illum- 
inating the display in an adequate and 
artistic manner. I have installed some 
real stage lighting equipment recently in 
my windows and find it is very success- 
ful and more flexible of operation than 
the regular window lighting equipment. 

Summing up: the utmost simplicity of 
design, with as few objects as possible in 
the display, and a good use of color and 
adequate lighting—these are the goals to 
aim for in good window display. 








An Example of “Realistic” Window Display 


In Memoriam 


Alfred W. Fussey, Standard Peninsular Brass Works. 
John W. Golden, Savannah Gas Co. 
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Testing Laboratory Gets lodine Pentoxide 
Apparatus 


Accuracy is Big Feature of New Device 
CURT GEORGE SEGELER 








For Determining the Presence of CO in Products of Combustion 


ing laboratory of the Association, 

which it has been decided to estab- 
lish in one of the buildings of the East 
Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been reported by the committee in charge 
of this work. 

Testing apparatus, which is being pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Standards at Washington, is near- 
ing completion and is soon to be installed. 

Among the first is an iodine pentoxide 
machine which has recently been adopted 
by the Bureau for use with flue gas analy- 
ses and for determining the presence of 
carbon monoxide in products of combus- 
tion. According to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, it takes 20 minutes for a complete 
analysis of the flue gas from an appli- 
ance by the iodine pentoxide method. The 


F ing stor progress on the new test- 


life of the reagents depends upon the 
amount of reagent employed. While its 
cost is initially high, the cost for each 
analysis is negligible. 

Although the method is slow, the iodine 
pentoxide apparatus is one of the most 
accurate agencies for this purpose that 
science has developed. 

In analyzing flue products for their 
various constituents by volumetric meth- 
ods, one is likely to be misled by the re- 
sults obtained when the quantities in- 
volved are very small. This is particularly 
true in the analysis of carbon monoxide 
when such an analysis is intended to be a 
criterion of the completeness of combus- 
tion of the gas. 

Quantities of carbon monoxide over 
two-tenths of a per cent can be detected - 
fairly well by volumetric analyses using 
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the customary Orsat or Elliott apparatus 
and provided that the chemicals are all 
fresh. However, quantities below two- 
tenths of one per cent, which is the lower 
limit of accuracy of these appliances, may 
be quite important when dealing with 
room heaters or other domestic appli- 
ances. . 

Such small quantities of carbon mon- 
oxide, that is upwards of .001 per cent, 
can be accurately analyzed by means of 
the new iodine pentoxide apparatus. 

This apparatus utilizes the well-known 
reaction of iodine pentoxide with carbon 
monoxide, resulting in the liberation of 
free iodine and the oxidation of the car- 
bon monoxide to carbon dioxide as shown 
in the equation 1,0,+5CO=—1,+ 
5CO,. 

The flue products to be analyzed are 
passed through a train of purifying 
towers containing respectively hot chrom- 
ic acid, which removes any traces of illu- 
minants which might be present in the 
flue gases, and then through towers of 
sulphuric acid, which dries the gases, con- 
sisting now only of carbon dioxide, car- 
bon monoxide, oxygen and nitrogen. 

It is necessary to remove every last 
trace of water vapor, because the active 
chemical, iodine pentoxide, reacts with 
water vapor to form iodic acid, which in 
turn slowly decomposes under the action 
of the heat and liberates some iodine, 
which would spoil the analysis. The par- 
tially dried gases from the sulphuric acid 
tower are passed through a “U” tube con- 
taining soda lime, which removes most of 
the carbon dioxide, although this is not an 
absolutely necessary step. The final dry- 
ing is accomplished by passing the gas 
through phosphorus pentoxide, which is 
the most powerful drying agent known, 
and absolutely dry gas is the result. 

The gas has now been sufficiently puri- 
fied so that we can allow it to react with 
the iodine pentoxide, which is in another 
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“U” tube immersed in an oil bath kept at 
315° F. If any carbon monoxide is pres- 
ent in our gas, it will react as indicated 
previously and the iodine formed by the 
reaction will slowly be volatilized out of 
the “U” tube, iodine being very volatile 
above 100°. 

The iodine distils over into a Gomberg 
bulb filled with a ten per cent solution of 
potassium iodid. The Gomberg bulb is a 
special absorption tube fitted with ground 


glass joints so that it can easily be re © 
moved and the iodine solution rinsed ~ 


from it. No grease may be used to lubri- 
cate the ground joints by which the bulb 
is attached, because iodine vapors are very 
soluble in grease and some might be lost 
if any grease were used. 

After a sample has been passed 
through, an automatic valve changes the 
flow of the gases through this apparatus 
and admits air. The air is passed through 
exactly the same treatment that the gas 
has been subjected to and in addition is 
made to go through the tower containing 
activated carbon, which is intended to re- 
move any reducing agents which might 
accidentally be present in the air. 

This so-called “purging air” sweeps the 
last trace of gas which might be lodged in 
various corners of the apparatus ahead 
of it, and thus insures a complete analy- 
sis of the sample. The air also helps to 
complete the distillation of the iodine, 
and, when no more of the latter comes 
over, the chemical operation of the analy- 
sis is finished. The Gomberg bulb is dis- 
connected after the pressure in the train 
has been equalized. The solution is rinsed 
into a flask for titration with standard- 
ized sodium thio-sulphate. 

The amount of iodine determined by 
titration is proportional to the original 
quantities of carbon monoxide present im 
the gas, and the calculation of the weight 
of carbon monoxide originally present im 
the sample becomes a matter of elemem 
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tary arithmetic. The initial sample used 
is large so that the chances for error are 
correspondingly reduced. For comparable 
results it is customary to reduce the find- 
ings to an air-free basis thus making the 
analysis independent of any excess air 
which might happen to be present. A final 
step is to calculate from the air-free per- 
centage of carbon monoxide the cubic feet 
of carbon monoxide produced per hour. 

The importance of this figure can be 
readily realized if we consider two appli- 
ances such as a pressing iron and a water 
heater, the former burning 4 cubic feet 
of gas and the latter 50 cubic feet of gas. 
The flue products as analyzed might show 
10 per cent air in each case and one-tenth 
of a per cent of carbon monoxide. On the 
air-free basis they would show approxi- 
mately two-tenths of a per cent of carbon 
monoxide, but, because the iron only 
burns one-twelfth the quantity of gas that 
the water heater burns, the total produc- 
tion of carbon monoxide in cubic feet 
per hour will be vastly different in these 
two appliances. On the basis of the fig- 
ures given the iron would produce about 
04 of a cubic foot per hour. The water 
heater would produce .12 cubic foot per 
hour. 


‘Gas Sales in Gascoland 


AS consumption in Portland, Oregon, 

continues at a record-breaking pace, 
according to figures just made public by 
the Portland Gas and Coke Company. In 
the househeating and industrial fields the 
sales of gas have increased at a remark- 
able rate. 

The largest users of gas for industrial 
purposes are the hotels and restaurants, 
which consume more than 297,000,000 
cubic feet annually. Bakeries use more 
than 55,000,000 cubic feet a year; coffee 
Toasters, 14,000,000 cubic feet; news- 
papers and printing plants, 29,000,000 
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cubic feet, and annealing and coke ovens 
in iron works, 13,000,000 cubic feet. 

Use of gas in househeating has shown 
the greatest increase since 1917. Con- 
sumption in this field in 1916 was only 
1.9 per cent of the total consumption; 
in 1917 it was 3 per cent, and for the 
year ended September 30, 1924, it was 
22.1 per cent. Househeating sales for 
1924 almost equalled all the gas sold in 
1908. It was more than 27 times the 
amount consumed for househeating in 
1916. 





A Gasco Furnace in Use 


During the last eight years about 2400 
Gasco furnaces and heaters have been in- 
stalled in homes. There are 1,800 other 
furnaces and heaters in use. Latest re- 
ports show that the company has a total 
of 11,500 heating appliances on its lines, 
or an average of one appliance to every 
five homes. The first Gasco furnace built 
and installed eight years ago is in opera- 
tion today. 

Portland was one of the first cities, if 
not the first city, in the United States to 
use gas for househeating. It was the 
first to establish a special rate for house- 
heating. The company has 5,000 stock- 
holders in the Portland territory. 
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ECENTLY, through the splendid 
cooperation of our member com- 
panies, the Association was able to 

compile sufficient data on sales of gas, 
number of customers and gross revenue 
for the year 1924 to issue an estimate for 
the vear on these items and release it to 


the press, January 15, 1925. 


We are 


proud to advise that the gas industry was 
the first to submit for publication statis- 


tics covering the year 1924. 


Due to the timeliness of this release, 
the Associated Press immediately wired 
it to their 1,500 correspondents, and the 
story of gas progress was given splendid 


publicity in all States of the Union. 


It is worth repeating that this achieve- 


ment was made possible only. with the co- 





operation of our member companies, and 
the purpose of this report is to emphasize, 
for the benefit of our members, the value 
of having statistics published promptly. 
The only purpose for which the Associa- 
tion gathers statistics is to help the indus- 
try, and, to be of the utmost value, they 
should be published promptly as possible. 

We wish to acknowledge the co-opera- 
tion which our members have given us in 
this work and hope that they will con- 
tinue by promptly returning the 1924 
Confidential Statistics Blank which was 
recently forwarded to them. It is our 
hope to compile the data from these latter 
annual statistical blanks in time to publish 
the complete 1924 statistics by April of 
this year. 
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Modern Types of House Furnaces 


JOHN B. ALLINGTON, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


HE furnace 
illustrated in 
Fig. 1, show- 


ing the rear of the 
furnace, is distin- 
guished from earli- 
er types in that it 
has two combustion 
chambers. There 
are essentially two 
furnaces within one 
casing. The humid- 
ier is shown on 
the rear. This con- 
sists of a fine jet of 
water impinging on a wooden block. Cold 
air from the return pipe carries a portion 
of the resulting mist into the hot part 
of the furnace where it is evaporated and 
the excess is drained to the sewer. No ad- 
justment is necessary and, the amount of 
water evaporated being proportional to 
the circulation of air, it follows that on 
cold days, when a larger amount of water 
is necessary to maintain a proper rela- 
tive humidity, the circulation being faster, 
more is carried into the furnace to be 
evaporated. A constant flow of 20 gal- 
lons of water per day, which costs 25 
cents per month, maintains a constant 
relative humidity of 40-50 per cent in the 
house. Dividing the combustion chamber 
climinated most of the burner troubles, 
and a further improvement was made in 
the casing. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 shows a hot water boiler con- 
trolled by an electric motor operated gas 
valve actuated by an eight day clock 
thermostat in the living room. The cus- 
tomer merely winds his clock once every 
week and the heating system runs itself. 





Installation in President Searle’s Home 


During the past 
year there has been 
a still further de- 
velopment of the 
hot air furnace. 
The combustion 
chamber is now 
made of a single 
casting with verti- 
cal flues in place of 
the former welded 
steel box. This has 
increased the ca- 
pacity and improv- 
ed the flue condi- 
tion. The casing has been made strenger, 
better, and cheaper, and an equalizing 
bonnet has been added for the hot air off- 
take. The humidifier has been improved 
in appearance and is now made of zinc. 
These developments will undoubtedly go 
on and the furnace of the future may be 
cheaper and better, although no more eifi- 
cient, as we have now reached the ulti- 
mate in practicable efficiency. The heat 
left in the waste gases is necessary to 
carry them up the flue. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show one of the most re- 
cent hot air furnaces. Intensive studies of 
warm air distribution systems have been 
made, and in nearly every installation 
corrections are made in the existing 
piping to insure a proper distribution of 
the heat to the rooms. In the past, hot 


air heating systems have fallen from 
favor largely because of faulty installa- 
tions and there are few coal-fired hot air 
systems now installed in which proper 
provision has been made for return cir- 
culation. Outside or cellar air is largely 
used, and return circulation from the 
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Fig. 2. Boiler Controlled by Electricity 


rooms is nearly always inadequate even 
when installed. In these gas-fired hot air 
installations, returns from the rooms have 
been installed having a capacity equal to 
the total hot air output of the furnace. 

Recent studies have been made of the 
use of a secondary return system to be 
used in living rooms to reduce the tem- 
perature difference between the floor and 
ceiling. Laboratory experiments show 
that this difference can be reduced 50 per 
cent, and a practical experiment along 
this line is now being tried out in the 
model house. In this case, return air is 
carried from the floor of the living room 
to the furnace exactly as in any other 
installations. The hot air pipe intersects 
the cold air return and is open to the cold 
air through a series of baffles in such a 
manner that the hot air supply, although 
not diminished in quantity, is diluted 
scmewhat by the cold air just before it 
enters the register. The resultant larger 
volume of tempered air does not rise to 





the ceiling so rapidly and is more easily 
diffused in the room. The lower ceiling 
temperature, with no change in the tem. 
perature at the five-foot level, is a decided 
economy. 

The furnace as now constructed con- 
sists of central combustion chamber and 
distributor, the radiator sections, the flue 
manifold and the outside casing. The 
combustion chamber and distributor is q 
single casting consisting of a burner box” 
at the bottom, approximately 8 in. by 104 
in. by 24 in. long, the only opening being 
the door for lighting and for the admig: 
sion of secondary air for combustion. At 
the rear is a thin sheet steel plate lightly 
attached to act as an explosion vent for 
safety. From the top of this burner box 
rise six tubes or flues of elliptical crose 
section carrying the hot burned gases 
the box at the top which acts as @ 
equalizer. These hot tubes have a de 
cided flue effect on the burners and pull 
the burned gases away rapidly. From 
the distributor the gases pass into cast- 
iron radiator sections and are drawn 
down to a heavy cast-iron flue manifold 
from which they are discharged to the 
flue. Return air from the rooms is ad- 
mitted at the bottom of the casing and, 
passing upward over the hot radiator 
sections and other castings, removes the 


Fig. 3. Hot Air with Maximum Distribution 
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heat. Furnaces of different heating 
capacities are made by using the proper 
number of radiator sections or by en- 
dosing two or more furnaces within a 
single casing. Control of the burners is 
effected by a solenoid or magnetically 
operated valve which is energized by the 
ordinary room temperature thermostat. 
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Fig. 4. Newest Development of Hot Air Furnace 





OWN YOUR HOME AND PIPE FOR 
GAS 

THE IMPORTANCE of gas as a utility in 
the construction and furnishing of the 
modern home will be demonstrated by 
Many service companies, manufacturers 
and dealers in the gas divisions of the 
_ annual Own Your Home expositions to 

sbe held this spring in Chicago, New 
F York, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 

Strong gas appliance committees have 
been formed in each city to supervise the 
part played by this industry in connection 
with all the other industries represented, 
and the progress of gas during the past 
year will be shown in spectacular and 
tducational displays. Some entirely new 
plans for presenting the latest improve- 
ments in gas burning devices, especially 
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house heating equipment, have been made 
by all of these committees. 

C. A. Luther, of the Peoples Gas 
Stores, is chairman of the Chicago Gas 
Apphance Committee; L. S. Bigelow, 
publisher of Gas Industry, of the Buffalo 
Committee ; Stanley Grady, of the Rob- 
erts & Mander Stove Company, of the 
Philadelphia Committee, and Wm. M. 
Crane, of the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, of the New York Commit- 
tee. 

The Chicago exposition will be held in 
the Coliseum, March 21-28, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. The New York exposition 
will be held in the 69th Regiment Arm- 
ory, April 18-25, inclusive, under the 
auspices of the Real Estate Boards of the 
Metropolitan District. The Philadelphia 
exposition will be held in the Commercial 
Museum, May 9-16, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board. 
The Buffalo exposition will be held in the 
Broadway Auditorium, May 30-June 6, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board. 


VERMONT ADOPTS UNIFORM 
CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 


LAST MONTH we announced that the 
State of New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners had adopted the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts for 
Gas Utilities for that state. 

It is a pleasure to continue recording 
progress in this important work by ad- 
vising our members that the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the State of Vermont 
has also adopted the Uniform Classifica- 
tion. The gas companies in that state 


will be required to make their annual re- 
turns for the year 1924 on the basis of 
the new classification. 











New Jersey Gas Association 


The mid-year meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held Friday, January 23, 1925, 
in the Assembly Hall of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company at Jersey 
City. The meeting was well attended, be- 
tween 400 and 500 members and guests 
being present. The following papers 
were read at the morning and afternoon 
sessions : 

“Keeping Ahead of the Demand in 
Distribution,” F. A. Lydecker; “Selling 
More Gas in Home Laundries,” Howard 
M. Bennett; “The Economics of Mer- 
chandising,” Alfred P. Post; “The In- 
dustrial Gas Era,”” William M. Hepburn; 
“Why Closer Co-operation between Gas 
Company and Appliance Manufacturer 
Is Necessary,” Harry Schall; and “Na- 
tional Sales Plan of American Gas As- 
sociation,” Robert Canniff. 

Mr. Lydecker’s paper, illustrated by 
slides, described unusual problems en- 
countered by the distribution depart- 
ment of his company and the successful 
manner in which they were overcome. 

Between the morning and afternoon 
sessions a novelty luncheon was served 
under the direction of Miss Ada Bessie 
Swann. 

After lunch a complete thesis on “The 
Economics of Merchandising” was pre- 
sented by Alfred P. Post. He was fol- 
lowed by William M. Hepburn with an 
illustrated lecture on “The Industrial 
Gas Era,” which aroused considerable 
discussion. 

Secretary-Manager Alexander For- 
ward was unable to be present as he 
started that day for the Pacific Coast 
meeting, but was represented by A. Gor- 
don King, service engineer of the A.G.A., 
who briefly described the activities of 
A. G. A. headquarters. 

R. L. Burdick, the new secretary of 
the A. G. A. Commercial Section, was in- 
troduced to the meeting. 


Illinois Gas Association 


The Association will meet in Chicago 
on the afternoons of March 18 and 19 in 
conjunction with the conventions of the 


Affiliated Association Activities 





Illinois State Electric Association and the 
Illinois Electric Railways Association, 
There will be a joint session of the three 
associations on both mornings. The an. 
nual banquet will take place on Wednes- 
day evening, the 18th. 

Two new features of the joint con- 
vention will be a group luncheon og 
Wednesday at which time tables will be 
arranged for executives, accountants, en- 


gineers, etc. There will be a Utility Ad | 
vertising Exhibit, which will show all the © 


various advertising done by the utilities 
in the state. 

The following program will be given 
during the sessions of the Illinois Gas As- 
sociation : 

March 18—“Why Gas Companies 
Should Secure Industrial Business,” by 
a committee of Illinois Gas Engineers, 
consisting of G. H. Hirschfeld, Chicago, 
C. H. Kallstedt, Evanston, and F. F. 
Cauley, Chicago, chairman; “Relations 
with Architects,” William A. Adams, 
Chicago ; “Information Available through 
the Arnerican Gas Association,” J. M. 
Roberts, vice-chairman of the Committee 
on State Representation of the American 
Gas Association; “Cost Analysis in Se 
curing New Business,’ P. J. Naschold, 
Rockford ; “Use of Small Trenching Ma- 
chines,” illustrated with moving pictures, 
A. G. Ford, Aurora. 

March 19—“Hot Water in the Home,” 
Glenn C. Carnahan, Chicago ; “Bookkeep- 
ing Without Books,” Stanley P. Farwell, 
Chicago; “House Heating With Gas,” 
G. E. McKana, Chicago; “Use of Il 
nois Coal by Pier Process,” M. P. Novak. 
Joliet; and “Use of Bituminous Coal m 


Water Gas Production,” L. L. Gilliland 


Chicago. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


The Nominating Committee of the Gas 
Section of the Association have nomi- 
nated the following new officers for the 
coming year: 

For Chairman, I. F. Wortendyke, New 
Gas Light Company, Janesville; for 
Vice-Chairman, S. B. Sherman, Wiscom- 
sin Gas & Electric Company, Racine. 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





hesitant ention—C. B. Scort, Chicago, Ill. 
od a to Constitution—W xm. J. Cuans, Yonkers, 


n 2 ga Seteets Committee Repre- 
sentative on—. Hatt, New York, _ # 
Pg ara — te A Serriu, 


Philadelphia, P 

ward edal. — Hi. > Samet, New York, N. Y. 

‘ 2 Cummene au: S.—J. B. Kuumpp, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Cooperation with “Educational Institutions—W. G. 

Grisset, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Customer Ownership—CuHartes A. Mouwnroz, Chicago, 
Il. 


Education of Gas Company Employees—B. J. Mut- 
Laxey, Chicago, I! 

Pinance—Jaxtzs | Lawrence, New York, F y 

Gas Code—W AppIcks, wt York, 

Gas Standards % Service—J. A & Ry Philadelphia, 


General Specifications—A. H. Hatt, New York, N. Y. 
Geographic Sections—L. R. Durroyw, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Managing Committee of Appliance Testi Labora- 
tory—R. W. Ga.iacuer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Fire ——_ Association—R. S. Dov, 
New York, 
Nominating—R. B. pao Chicago, Ill. 

Rate Structure—Ewatp Haase, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representation on National Joint Committee of ead 
lic Utility Associations—D. D. Barnum 

ton, Mass.; H. L. Donerty, New York ne Y 
A. P. Latnrop, New York. P. H. Gaps- 
DEN, es tte a Cnamann r% Mowros, 
Chicago, ia Ransom, New York, 
¥ ¥.3 Na ta (eS. New York 
mG "ABELL, New York, N. Y.; T. V. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Time and Place—R. B. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. 


V. Buncmna. 





Accident Prevention Committee 


Wider Education Recommended 


HE following are among the sub- 

committees that have been ap- 
pointed : 

Safety and First Aid Devices: 

R. M. Jeffries, Chairman. 

T. F. Holden. 

E. R. Dobbin. 

E. G. McCann. 

M. I. Mix. 


Statistical: 
]. B. Douglas, Chairman. 
E. R. Dobbin. 
A. J. Van Brunt. 
W. M. Carpenter. 
A. G. King (Conferee). 


Bulletins: 
W. M. Carpenter, Chairman. 
R. M. Jeffries. 
T. F. Holden. 
R. Buckminster. 
M. I. Mix. 


Reports: 
C. B. Scott, Chairman. 
J. P. Pulliam. 
F. W. Fisher. 


Medals: 
A. J. Van Brunt, Chairman. 
W. G. Rudd. 
F. W. Fisher. 


Resuscitation: 
F. W. Fisher, Chairman. 
A. J. Van Brunt. 
C. B. Auel. 


Operating Methods: 
W. G. Rudd, Chairman. 
T. F. Holden. 
E. R. Dobbin. 


It has been suggested that information 
with regard to the prone pressure method 
of resuscitation be more widely dissemin- 
ated and that lectures be given to the fire 
and police departments in each town. 

A proposal was recently made by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service Department of Washington for 
the standardization of technique of prone 
pressure resuscitation. The Committee 
has replied with an offer to cooperate in 
any such work and to assist by submis- 
sion of data or otherwise. 





The necessity for keeping more com- 
prehensive statistics on accidents was re- 
cently emphasized, and the use of the 
Association Service Bureau has been sug- 
gested for this purpose. 

It has been voted by the Committee 
that the Statistical Sub-Committee of the 
Accident Prevention Committee be in- 
structed to gather statistics relative to 
successful resuscitation from carbon 
monoxide poisoning, and as to the meth- 
ods used. 

Attention has been called to the neces- 
sity of company members educating the 
public in their communities regarding the 
correct use of gas appliances. For the 
preparation of a text covering this sub- 
ject, a special committee has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mr. Van Brunt, 
chairman, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Mix. 

The closer cooperation between mem- 
ber companies and national and _ local 
safety councils has been referred to a 
special committee to be known as the 
Committee on Cooperation with National 
and Local Safety Councils, consisting of 
Mr. Auel, chairman, and Mr. Scott. 

It has been agreed by the Committee 
that a more comprehensive and uniform 
plan for keeping records on accidents in 
the industry should be developed. This 
has been referred to the Sub-Committee 
on Statistics of the Accident Prevention 
Committee with the request that the com- 
mittee make a report recommending the 
best plans for procuring such records. 
Such report as to plans will be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the Commit- 
tee. It will be distinctly understood that 
all individual data submitted to the Asso- 
ciation will be held strictly confidential. 

The publishing of a general booklet on 
the prone pressure method of resuscita- 
tion in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, the National Electric 
Light Association, and other organiza- 
tions has been referred to the Sub- 
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Committee on Resuscitation. 

It has been agreed that a booklet with 
reference to the importance of personnel 
in reducing accidents should be developed, 

It has also been agreed by the Commit- 
tee that meetings of state associations and 
of certain national organizations should 
be taken advantage of for the presenta. 
tion of subjects having to do with safety 
in the gas industry, particularly of resus- 
citation. 


The Operating Methods Sub-Commit- 


tee has been instructed to make an investi- 
gation and prepare a report designed to 
minimize operating hazards. 

Mr. McCann has requested other mem- 
bers of the committee to send him copies 
of any safety rules in connection with gas 
generation, transmission and distribution 
which they may have. 


THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF of _ the 
A. G. A. wishes to acknowledge with 
thanks the contribution of thirty volumes 
on gas technology and allied subjects 
which were recently added to the library 
as the gift of the Robbins Publishing 
Company, New York, publishers of the 
Gas Age Record and the Industrial Gas 
Magazine. The company is moving from 
its present offices at 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue to roomier quarters at 9-11 East 38th 
Street. 

Among the books received by the 
A. G. A. are missing volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion, completing this set up to and includ- 
ing 1923; a collection of English Patents 
for Inventions, covering gas manufacture 
and distribution from 1855 to 1900; also 
Patents for Inventions on Gas Produc- 
tion and Application, 1681-1858, West- 
cott’s “Natural Gas,” Muter’s “Chemis- 
try,” the Welding Encyclopedia, and 4 
Bibliography of Gas Literature (1894) 
by F. S. Cripps. 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 
H. C. DAVIDSON, Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, 


DeWITT CLINTON, Vice-Chairman 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





of Gas Company Statistics—H. J. LaWaut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
abems Accountine Committee—J. L. Conover, Jr., 
ar 
Semnee—I. 6. |r Baltimore, Md. 
Nominating—W. Saver, Chicago, Ill. 


Raistinge with Customers—W. A. Doezrine, Boston. 
ass. 


State Representatives—A. L. Tosseut, Chicago, Ill. 


Uniform Classication of Accounts—W. J. MeErens, 
New York, N. Y. 





Report of Managing Committee 


Convention Arrangements Under Way 


HE Committee on Analysis of Gas 
Company Statistics has been organ- 
ized into the folowing sub-commit- 


tees: 


Sub-Committee on Standardization of 
Questionnaires—Geo. S. Cremer, 
Chairman. 

Sub-Committee on Development of a 
Cost System for Gas Companies— 
R. H. Knowlton, Chairman. 

Advisory Board on Association Statistics 
—H. J. LaWall, Chairman. 


The Sub-Committee on Questionnaires 
ata recent meeting made arrangements to 
procure for each member of the commit- 
tee copies of questionnaires received by 
gas companies from all sources. The Sub- 
Committee was then divided into groups 
and certain classes of questionnaires as- 
Signed for study to each group—such as 


investment manuals, directories, govern- 
ment statistics, etc. These groups will 
first assemble in one report all of the data 
called for on the questionnaires assigned 
to the committee and report its recom- 
mendations to the main committee as to 
changes or methods of coordinating vari- 
ous questionnaires. Mr. Cremer will fin- 
ally assemble all such reports when the 
committee will make recommendations to 
the Managing Committee as to matters to 
be taken up with the originators of the 
questionnaires and with gas company 
executives as to necessary changes and al- 
terations. 

Mr. Knowlton’s sub-committee met 
in Cleveland and studied the analysis of 
rate structure prepared by Mr. Haase’s 
committee, discussing each account sepa- 
rately. The accounts affected in this an- 
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alysis were divided among different mem- 
bers of the Committee, and touch will be 
maintained with the Rate Structure Com- 
mittee wherever there is any disagreement 
with their analysis. The Committee will 
not only analyze the accounts from the 
standpoint of demand, customer, com- 
modity charges, etc., but will also attempt 
to analyze all accounts according to the 
“use” classification. Both committees 
were very enthusiastic and have a very 
good start in their work. 


Relations with Customers 


The following sub-committees have 
been appointed and are actively working 
up material for their reports: 


(1) Gas Company Standards in Treating 
with Customers—R. F. Bonsall, 
Chairman. 

(2) The Gas Company and the Tele- 
phone—J. M. Roberts, Chairman. 

(3) Gas Company Contacts Through 
Customer and Employe Ownership— 


C. R. Stull, Chairman. 

In addition the committee’s program 
contemplates a paper to be prepared by 
Mr. J. L. Alexander which will largely 
discuss improvement of relations through 
the training of employes to take a more 
human interest in the affairs of the cus- 
tomers. 


Insurance Committee 


Sub-committees have been organized on 
the following subjects: 


Group Insurance. 

Public Liability and Fire Insurance. 
Property Insurance. 

Uniform Explosion Clause. 

Standard Form of Fire Insurance Policy. 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. 


In addition the committee will hold it- 
self in readiness to cooperate with the 
N.E.L.A. in the preparation of an insu- 
rance primer covering the fundamentals 
of insurance as they apply to gas and elec- 
tric companies. 
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Customers’ Accounting Committee 


The principal subject to be taken up by 
this Committee will be the experience of 
the Public Service Electric and Gas Com. 
pany of New Jersey in applying to their 
own situation the fundamental principles 
of the so-called Baltimore system of 
“Bookkeeping Without Books.” 


Uniform Classification of Accounts 


Since the last meeting New Jersey and " 


Vermont have both adopted the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts for Gas Util. 
ties. A standard form of annual report 
to commissions was adopted by the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners at Phoenix, who 
also adopted a Uniform Classification of 
Accounts for Small Electric Companies, 
Mr. Meyers’ committee is working on the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts for 
Small Gas Companies and will report 
later in the year. 


Undistributed Structural Costs 


Mr. Haase has been unable to accept 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Undistributed Structural Costs, which is 
to include in its consideration methods of 
capitalizing interests during construction. 
It has been decided that this subject is of 
sufficient importance to appoint a com- 
mittee, which will report either at this 


convention or at the next a study of the” 
entire subject, and, if possible, to recom-~ 


mend a standard method for gas com 
panies affiliated with this Association of 
charging and entering on their books um 
distributed costs so that these could be 
clearly shown from the books and recog- 
nized by courts in determining the rate 
basis. Mr. J. I. Blanchfield was ap 
pointed chairman of the committee, which 
will be organized as rapidly as possible. 
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Lmmeston, R. E., New York, N. Y. 


Wart, A. C., New York, N. Y. 





Why the Public Service Company Should 
Advertise the Community 


DON E. MOWRY, Chairman, Extension Committee, Community Advertising Department 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


18 billion dollars and they earn, 
gross, 3 billion dollars, while there 


Pp UBLIC utilities represent capital of 


are 33 million patrons. 





There are 840 street 
railway companies and 
about 300 of them buy 
space. There are 1,000 
gas companies, but only 
about twenty-five per 
ent of them advertise. 
There are 3,600 light 
and power companies 
and about 10 per cent 
of them advertise. 
There are said to be 
about 10,000 telephone 
companies, many of 
them small, but only 
about 5 per cent of 


them advertise regu- 





OMMUNITY ADVER- 

TISING” does not simply 
mean the advertising which is 
done by a community through 
its commercial organization, 
or through a specially created 
committee or bureau to adver- 
tise its assets. Community Ad- 
vertising implies the applica- 
tion of each of the agencies 
in the community to the 
problems and aims of the 
whole. A _ utility can, if it 
sees the value of applying 
some of its copy to the com- 
munity in a specific way, ac- 
complish a great deal for it- 
self and be of direct service 
to the community in which it 
is situated. The community 
is helped and the utility ob- 
tains recognition and further 
prestige in the public eye.— 
Author’s Note. 








larly. 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- now 
politan Life Insurance Company, appre- 


e—___ 


The above is taken from “Community Advertising” by 


Madison, Wis., with permission of the author and the publisher. 
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million direct 


ciated the value of good-will toward the 
public utilities of this country. He issued 
a letter recently to 21,000,000 people 


insured by that com- 
pany, informing them 
that a large share of 
their premiums were 
invested in public util- 
ity companies. “You 
are the real governing 
body in this republic,” 
he says. “Because you 
elect legislators and ex- 
ecutives you are the 
foundation of political 
power. You should be 
proud of your partici- 
pation in the financial 
and social progress of 
your country. The 
ownership of public 


utility companies is 


in the hands of more than two 
investors and, 


in addi- 


Don E. Mowry, issued by The Cantwell Press, 
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tion, is indirectly owned by millions of 
bank depositors and holders of life insur- 
ance policies. Your life insurance com- 
pany does not speculate. It makes in- 
vestments to keep. There can be no doubt 
that public utility distribution is a most 
important element in our life, in com- 
munity life, in household, in neighbor- 
hood life. It must be recognized that no 
corporate abstractions, but the American 
people, are the owners of the bond capital 
of the companies. Every policy-holder 
is, ipso facto, a capitalist, and an attack 
upon capital investments is an attack up- 
on the wage earners of the country.” 


Developing through Utilities 

We could not live without the utilities 
in the larger cities. People who live in 
the smaller cities and in the country do 
not want to live without them. The de- 
mand for “service” is becoming so urgent 
that utility experts tell us that millions 
of dollars will be required to meet the 
ever growing requirements. Without 
adequate public utility services, any com- 
munity is not a successful, advertisable 
community, possibly in the same sense 
that food without flavor is not a success- 
fully advertised commodity. If the utili- 
ties are “the allies of industry,” they are 
likewise agencies around which commu- 
nities are built, because commerce, indus- 
try, the social background, are developed 
and built around them and cannot func- 
tion properly without them. 

We have probably never looked at the 
situation through the eyes of a public 
utility man who says that “a community’s 
public utility service is good or bad, and 
in like degree is that community a com- 
fortable, convenient, and satisfactory— 
or contrary—place in which to live and 
do business.” 

Because public utility service contrib- 
utes materially to the impression which 
the outsider gathers about a community, 
the service should concern the leaders of 
the community in initiating their adver- 
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tising program. If the local utilities ay 
a liability, they should be converted intg 
an asset as quickly as possible. 

The time has arrived to take the utility 
question out of politics and correct any 
evils which may exist, because community 
welfare is of paramount importance, [f 
the utility is wrong, representatives of 
the community’s interests can develop, if 
they will, the necessary machinery to cor- 
rect existing defects. Business men ap 


preciate the fact that the utilities must 
have about five dollars of capital invested” 


for every dollar of gross income. Public 
utilities turn their capital every five years, 
while manufacturing and _ mercantile 
businesses turn their capital from two to 
eight or more times a year. The public 
utility does not gather “profits” but is 
simply permitted to earn a “reasonable 
return” on the value of its property. Util 
ity laws, as now applied in practically all 
states, usually permit a return of from6 
to 8 per cent. 

Mary fail to understand that con- 
stantly and continuously good public 
utility service is maintained only by pro- 
viding it before it is needed. All pub 
lic utility companies must build ahead 
of current demands, and oftentimes 
ahead of visible future demands. 

The citizens of one community that 
gained 50 per cent in population from 
1910 to 1920 found, to its surprise, that 
its gas company was erecting a large gas 
reservoir—a larger reservoir than any it 
had in the city. The press became cuti- 
ous and the manager was interviewed. 
The population of this community was 
given as 40,000 in 1920 and in 1923 the 
reservoir was in process of erection. “We 
are serving 48,000 people now,” said the 
manager, “and it is logical for us to plan 
ahead. We have sold securities with 
which to make this improvement and be 
prepared for the increased population 
which we feel certain we shall be called 
upon to serve.” 

(To be Concluded) 
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WENDELL L. SMITH, Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Secretary 


MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


W. E. DERWENT, Vice-Chairman 
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Exhibition—Wenpvett L. Smiru, Battle Creek, M’ch. 
Nominating—Gro. W. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Convention Exhibit Plans for Record Demand 


Prospectus Ready Early in May 


the Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association will 
be held on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
again this year during the week of Oc- 
tober 12. The Exhibition Committee 
are formulating their plans to have this 
year’s exhibit the largest ever held. The 
Committee are planning to have the pro- 
spectus mailed to our company members 
about the first of May, or earlier if pos- 
sible, and anticipate an unusual demand 
for space. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing figures are of interest: 
At our first A. G. A. Convention in At- 
lantic City in 1922, we registered 2,800 
delegates and guests and accommodated 


Te exhibition in conjunction with 


135 exhibitors; in 1923, 3,400 delegates 
and 165 exhibitors, and last year there 
were 3,700 registrations and 182 exhibi- 
tors. Our manufacturer company mem- 
bership for the corresponding years was 


TORS cacceecwnce 227 
EOE cna tneeen 236 
ere err 265 


At the present time our manufacturer 
company membership is 315. 

From the above, together with the fact 
that general business is on a firm ground, 
the anticipations of the Committee in ex- 
pecting an unusual demand for space are 
justified. 
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Radicals Who Are Progressives 
C. M. RIPLEY, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N geography we used to think the 
world was flat, and now we know it is 
round. In astronomy they were positive 
the sun moved around the earth. Now 
we know of a certainty that the earth 
moves around the sun. The first man, 
however, to say that the earth moved 
around the sun was threatened with the 
tortures of the Inquisition and made to 
“recant.” 

In physiology we used to think the 
blood was stationary in the body like the 
juice of an orange. When Harvey came 
out with the statement that the blood cir- 
culates in the body, they wanted to run 
him out of the medical profession as an 
imposter. 

In architecture the weight of the 
framework of buildings always used to 
be carried by the walls, but now in all 
of the steel skeleton structures, it is the 
weight of the walls which is carried by the 
framework. 

Railroad car wheels used to revolve on 
the axle. Now they are fixed on the axle. 
The flange used to be on the rail, whereas 
now it is on the wheel. 

All rubber tires used to be solid. Now 
most of them are hollow. Books used to 
be one long piece of paper called a scroll, 
and now they are made up of many sep- 
arate short pieces of paper called pages. 
In writing we used to employ the quill 
with the ink on the outside, now we use 
rubber with the ink on the inside. 

All airships used to be lighter than air, 
and now nine out of ten are heavier than 
air. For centuries the eye of the needle 
was at one end and the point was at the 
other, and we could not have a sewing 
machine until they put the eye and point 
both at the same end. The armatures of 


*From “Hail Columbia.” 
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all motors and generators used to be og 
the inside of the field, but now in many 
types of machines the armatures are og 
the outside of the field. 

But do not think these improvements— 
these revolutionary changes—have beep 
carried out without opposition. According 
to the Dearborn Independent, the firs 
telegraph wires were cut; the first rail 
road tracks were torn up; the first sew. 
ing machine was smashed; and the first 
man to sell anthracite coal in Philadelphia 
was run out of the State of Pennsylvania, 

In 1832, a group of men in Lancaster, 
Ohio, wrote to the school board, request- 
ing the use of the schoolhouse. They 
wanted to hold a meeting in order to pro- 
mote a railroad in their vicinity. As an 
example of the opposition which pro- 
gressive minds must always meet, you will 
be interested in the letter sent this group 
of men by the school board, as follows: 


“You are at liberty to use the school 
house to hold meetings for all proper pur- 
poses. But railroads and telegraphs are 
impossible and rank infidelity. If God 
had intended His intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of 
sixteen miles an hour by steam, He would 
clearly have foretold it in the holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls to Hell.” 

Now and then we meet some coura- 


geous individual who thinks he has some 
new way of doing something. Let us re- 
member the great changes which have 
taken place in the past generations and in 
recent years. Then we will be tolerant of 
his views. 

Yes—the world is changing. The radi- 
cal engineering thought of today is the 
progressive thought of tomorrow; and 
one interesting thing about it is that engi- 
neers and scientists are in the forefront 
in revolutionizing ideas and demonstrat- 
ing why people should adopt the new de- 
vices and different modes of work and 
living conditions, which they have made 
possible with inventions and discoveries. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Advertising—F. F. Cautry, Chicago, III. 
Contact with Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational Institutions—J. J. Quinn, Quincy, 


Mass. 

Education of Industrial Salesmen—J. P. Lernrortu, 
Newark, N. 

Nominating—H. H. Cuark, Chicago, III. 


Policy—F. F. Cauner, Chicago, IIl. 
Progress—C. C. Kravsse, Baltimore, Md. 
Publicity—H. O. Anprew, New York, N. Y. 
Rates—H. O. Loesett, New York, N. Y. 
Research—J. B. Auuineton, Rochester, N. Y. 
Survey—R. E. Ramsar, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Advertise Industrial Gas 


Plans of Survey and Publicity Committees Outlined 


made of some 20 cities each in 

New York and New Jersey was 
outlined by R. E. Ramsay, Chairman of 
the Survey Committee, at a recent meet- 
irg of the Industrial Gas Section. This 
information, he said, could be projected 
to cover the whole of both states to show 
the potential field for industrial gas. The 
Committee will prepare an outline of 
what such surveys should cover. 


\ PLAN to have industrial surveys 


Rates Committee 

H. O. Loebell reported that his com- 
mittee had begun collecting valuable data 
on the subject and would be prepared 
shortly to submit recommendations to the 
general Committee on Rate Structure. 

This Committee is going to undertake 
t collect all of the data that is available 
from those companies who have had for 
2 period of time certain types of rates 





which have been effective in securing 
more business, and will get data on actual 
results that they have obtained from the 
application of these rates. 


Policy Committee 

F. F. Cauley reported the organization 
of his committee with acceptances of ap- 
pointment from R. B. Brown, R. E. 
Ramsay, C. A. Munroe, G. E. Whitwell 
and F. M. Rosenkrans. The names of 
F. C. Freeman and C. E. Paige were 
added to the Committee. 

The average gas company will make 
ten times as rapid progress if the man- 
agement is sympathetic to the idea of 
industrial gas. This Committee can 
gather from the activities of all com- 
panies represented in this Section those 
points which the management needs to 
be informed upon and see that all gas 
companies get this information, pointing 
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out to them the progress that has been 
made elsewhere. Gas companies may op- 
pose a survey because they do not have 
all the facts in the case. It is up to the 
Committee to present them. The Policy 
Committee does not deal with the indus- 
trial field men. It deals with the man- 
agement of the gas companies. 

With industrial gas we are in a com- 
petitive game. Without a definite and 
distinct policy the average gas company 
gets nowhere. The Policy Committee 
must point out to the industrial men that 
they must give back to the president or 
manager results which will be far reach- 
ing. The Committee is composed of 
members of the Industrial Section who 
understand their problem, and of other 
members and executives who are sym- 
pathetic with the industrial work, so that 
we can obtain their viewpoints in present- 
ing our case to the industry at large in 
a most complete manner. 


Progress Committee 

Data on installations of long-stand- 
ing, unique and new installations, and 
installations that have been modified 
to gain efficiency, are to be collected on 
a standard form to be designed by the 
Committee. The Committee contemplates 
eventually publishing these in the form 
of a handbook. 


Education of Salesmen 

Attention was recently called to the 
need of more industrial gas salesmen; a 
type of man who is going to sell and who 
will inspire confidence, enthusiasm and 
vision. He needs supplementary study 
that will fire his imagination and desire 
to get business. Performance cost and 
fundamentals should be studied. This 
Committee will show the salesman where 
he can get the knowledge and how to get 
it. 

It has been suggested to the Committee 
that they develop a plan by which the in- 
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dustrial salesman can have the opportu. 
ity of visiting important installations and 
studying them in operation. 

It has also been suggested that the 
Committee give thought to the develop. 
ment of a salesmanship course to he 
underwritten by the appliance manufac 
turers. 


Advertising Committee 

Upon the unanimous approval of the 
advertising plan submitted by F. Fy 
Cauley, the following recommendations 
have been adopted : 

1. That of the money to be raised for 
industrial advertising, $1000 and no more 
be appropriated for art work, cuts, ee 

2. That all gas companies be invited to 
submit photographs, cuts and drawings of 
actual installations. 

3. That the proposal of the Pratt & 
Lindsey Co. to handle the entire adver- 
tising campaign for a stipulated fee for 
6 months be accepted. 

4. That the balance be appropriated 
for actual space for 6 months each m 
about 30 trade papers, and that the ad- 
vertising media be selected by the Ad 
vertising Committee in consultation with 
the agency. 

5. That the Advertising Committee be 
authorized to approve layouts, copy, 
slogans used in these campaigns, etc., be- 
fore publication. 


Publicity Committee 

The function of the Publicity Com 
mittee of the Industrial Gas Section is 
to correlate and present the work of this 
Section. 

Those to be reached by this publicity 
may be divided into four classes, viz: 

1. The industrial gas men. 

2. Gas company executives. 

3. Heat users in all industries. 

4. The general public. 


The program for accomplishing this re 
sult has been laid out as follows: 

Articles will be published in the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Montuty for the 
benefit of the industrial gas men and the 
gas company executives. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Architects and Builders—W. A. Apams, Chicago, IIl. 
Gas Refrigeration—H. D. Vatentine, Chicago, IIl. 


Home Service—Miss Apa Besstz Swann, Newark, N. J. 
Sales Stimulation—R. J. Cannirr, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Slogan Contest Announced 


To Issue Monthly News Bulletin 


HE following suggestions for 
T one Service slogans have been 

offered for consideration of the 
Committee : 

“Home Service Humanizes Gas Serv- 

“Home Service—A Social Obligation 
—A Community Service and a Merchan- 
dising Opportunity.” 

“Home Service is Good Gas Service.” 

“Home Service Makes Better 
Homes.” 

The suggestion has been made of of- 
fering a prize for the best slogan, and at 
arecent meeting it was decided to work 
wpa contest offering a prize of $25.00 to 
amy member of the gas industry submit- 
ting the best slogan for home service 
before March 31. 


for 


Home Service News 
It has been suggested to issue a timely 
bulletin each month to every member of 
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the American Gas Association, including 
especially the executives of gas com- 
panies. It is felt that this activity should 
not be tied in with the Sales Stimulation 
Service, but should be a separate piece of 
publicity which could be read at a glance 
and which would present the story of 
home service work in an interesting and 
attractive manner. This “key” shdéuld be 
a “chatty” publication including informa- 
tion as to what, where and by whom 
home service work is being done each 
month. 


The secretary of the Commercial Sec- 
tion will be responsible for twelve edi- 
torials for the Monthly Home Service 
News of the Home Service Committee. 
Timely information which is to be pub- 
lished in the Monthly News will come 
from every member of the Home Serv- 
ice Committee to the chairman once a 
month, and the editing and printing of 
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the bulletin will be combined in the hands 
of the secretary and the chairman of the 
Committee. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that 
material can be obtained in rotation from 
the 75 companies now operating home 
service departments, and that any ma- 
terial in excess of that necessary for the 


Home Service News should be used in ~° 


the MonTHLy. 

Special effort will be made to reach 
those companies not operating home 
service departments with a view to inter- 
esting them in the development of such 
department. Copies of the News will 
also be sent to the following: trade maga- 
zines of the industry, house organs of 
appliance manufacturing companies and 
food manufacturing companies, gas 
company house organs, the A. G. A. 
MonTHuLy, and other periodicals, such as 
women’s magazines and newspapers. 
State Committees on Public Utility In- 
formation will also receive copies. 


Regional Representatives 

Regional representatives will be ap- 
pointed for promoting home service work 
among the companies assigned to them, 
and the collection of news data will be or- 
ganized with the aid of the secretary and 
sent to each regional representative. A 
representative will be appointed to pro- 
mote home service work, and data and 
information will be submitted monthly 
through the regional representative cover- 
ing the activities in that section to the 
chairman of the Commercial Section and 
the chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee. 


Radio Broadcasting 

It has been suggested that the Home 
Service Committee undertake to use this 
means of direct contact with the home on 
a national basis by tying up with private 
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broadcasting stations for morning talks; 
also that a definite follow-up of this sug 
gested activity be undertaken, whic 
would tie the gas company to its con 
sumers and put over this practical dat 
in a more or less permanent record form, 
This could be done by the compilation | 
and edition, in cooperation with the Sales 
Stimulation Committee, of a home prae 
tice course in cookery which could i 
made up in loose-leaf form with binders. 
and sold to consumers. 









Salesmanship A La Houdini 


F anybody doubts that an entire meal — 
can be cooked by an automatic heat 9 genic 
controlled gas oven, they should be com I pip 
= 


vinced by a unique demonstration put on 
by the Lexington, Ky., agent of a certain 
manufacturer. 

The agent used an ordinary porch 
swing chain and a new lock with two 
keys, and the day before the demonstra- 
tion he asked for some lady to come 
down the next day and watch the meal 







being placed in the oven. When she @& boniz: 
came, she was given both of the keys and based 
told not to come back until the time for the f¢ 
the meal to be taken out. Buffs 

































Padlocking the Oven 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Carbonization—A. M. Berser, Rochester. N. Y. 

Qadensing and Scrubbing Committee—D. W. Fuiow- 
ers, St. Paul, Minn. 

Gates! Committee—A. F. Kunsencer, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Distribution—H. E. Bares, Chicago, III. 


Measurement of Large Volumes of Gas—M. E. 
Benesn, Chicago, Ill. 

Nominating—L. J. Wiuutex, Boston, Mass 

Revision of Ca W. J. Serriut, Philadelphia, 


‘a. 
Water Gas—J. H. Warnicz, Elrama, Pa. 





Carbonization Tests Outlined 


Distribution Committee Meets in May 


approval of the Executive Board, 

are being considered by the Car- 
bonization Committee to hold plant tests 
lased on the Carbonization Test Code at 
the spe situations— 


© srroea of plans, subject to the 


Buffalo, N. Y., Woodall Duckham Con- 
tinuous V bb Feng 
tester, N. Y., U. 
Verticals. 
Meuse, N. Y., New Type U. G. I. In- 
mittent Verticals. 
fa, N. Y., Koppers Coke Ovens. 
, Mass., Horizontal Verticals. 


Described 

» A. M. Beebee has submitted the 
twing statement of arrangements and 

ses involved: 
order to carry out the work it is 
posed to have an engineer in complete 
mtge of the tests, and this man will be 
lmished by the Massachusetts Institute 


G. I. Intermittent 


of Technology. It will be his duty to 
visit all of the plants during the preced- 
ing month of the test and make sure all 
arrangements are properly taken care of 
and that everything is in readiness, as 
well as to properly instruct those who 
will be in charge of the test. His salary 
will be paid by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. However, it is pro- 
posed that his traveling and living ex- 
penses be met by the Association. Under 
him at each plant it is proposed to have 
an engineer. The following represents 
the present plan: 

BUFFALO—The test will be con- 
ducted here by a Mr. Cobb, who is As- 
sistant Director of the Buffalo Station of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. As he is located in Buffalo, there 
will be no expense to the Association for 
him. 

ROCHESTER—This test will be un- 
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der the supervision of a cadet engineer. 
Therefore there will be no expense to the 
Association here. 

UTICA—To be arranged. 

LOWELL —It is proposed here to use 
one of the Bureau of Mines’ engineers, 
whose salary will be paid by the Bureau 
of Mines, the Association to bear expense 
of traveling and living. 

SYRACUSE—This test will be con- 
ducted by an engineer, who will be se- 
lected from the above group, as this test 
will not be run until two months after the 
others. The expenses of this test will be 
reimbursed to the Association by the U. 
G. I. Company, and hence no expense 
will here be involved. 

In addition to the above, it will be 
necessary for Mr. Wilson to make at 
least three trips around to the various 
plants, before, during and after the tests, 
and it does not seem fair to burden the 
Iroquois Gas Company with his traveling 
expenses. They, however, are willing to 
furnish his salary and other expenses. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have offered the use of whatever 
testing equipment they have so there 
should be no expense to the Association 
for equipment at plants that now have 
not sufficient equipment. 

The work in connection with sampling 
of cokes and testing to be done thereon 
will be handled by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the freight 
rates of the cokes, etc., will be about the 
only expense involved to the Association. 
They will furnish all the equipment and 
carry on the tests for us. 


Distribution Committee 

The Distribution Committee has been 
practically organized with a membership 
of about 45 distribution engineers 
throughout the country. An executive 
committee has been appointed from the 
main committee, which at a recent meet- 
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ing decided that the program would jp. 
clude: 

a. A general two-day meeting of the 
entire committee to be held some time in 
May to discuss all distribution problems 
that may be developed from a form of 
questionnaire as was done last year. 

b. A concentration on several of the 
more important problems in the distriby- 
tion field which will be assigned to special 
members or to sub-committees of the 
main committee for a more complete re 
port at the convention. 

Each member of the Committee has 
been requested to indicate the most im 
portant subjects for special study, and 
among others the Committee will en- 
deavor to present the economics of dis- 
tribution design from a slightly different 
angle than heretofore. Pipe joints will 
be elaborated upon and in all probability 
the effect of househeating on the distri- 
bution system. 

The secretary brought up the fact that 
at the Distribution Session at the last 
convention it was recommended that a 
Committee on Demand Recording Meters 
be appointed, with the chairman chosen 
from the Technical Section and repre- 
sentatives on the Committee from the 
Rate Structure Committee, the Distribu- 
tion Committee, the Industrial Gas See- 
tion and the Committee on Measurement 
of Large Volumes of Gas. 


Condensing and Scrubbing Committee 

Mr. D. W. Flowers has accepted the 
chairmanship of this committee, which is 7 
at present being organized. The Com 
mittee will attempt to procure through 
operating members data on tests for c 
pacity required in different types of com 
densers. The cooperation of representa 
tives of universities will be obtained 90 
far as possible in any research work on 
the problems underlying condensing, and 
possibly a paper will be forthcoming a 
a result of this research work. 
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Riess G Gas Section—F. F. Ingwall, 
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Mo. 
Se-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. 


Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





(madian Gas Association 
Date of affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919. 
Pres—E. R. Hamilton, Nova Scotia Tramways & 
Power Co., Halifax, N. S. 
Se-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
(onv., Quebec, Que., July 15 and 16, 1925. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919. 
res.—M. S. ; oo Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, 


Binghampton 
Ces Works, Binghampton, N. 
Sec—C. act B. Chapin, Grand Central Terminal, New 


ork, | a 
Annual Mecing, 1925. 


Ilincis Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pres—J. G. Learned, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, ll. 
Sec.-Treas.—R. V. Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 


Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
Qnv., Chicago, IIl., ae 18, 19, 1925. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres—G. M. Johnson, Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. WA Burke, Citizens Gas Co. , Indianapolis, 


Conv., 1925. 


lwa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres.—H. vf seen, Cedar Rapids Gas Co., Cedar 
apids 


Sec.-Tr.—H. 
a. 
Cony., 1925. 


pids, Ia. 
R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres—Chester Grey, Lansing Fuel & Gas Co., 
nsing, Mich. 
Se.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gav. 1925. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—C. ro Proctor, Empire District Electric Co., 
oplin, 

Louis, 

Oo. 


»» 1925. 


New England Association of Gas — 


Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 191 
Pres—C. R. veicherd, Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 


Mas 
Sec-Tr.—J. e Tudbury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Gas Sales Association of New England 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1, 1919. 
Gov.—J. ij — Citizens Gas Co., Quincy, Mass. 
Sec.—J. H. Sumner, 719 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Annual Meeting, 1925. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of eg Pg 25, 1919. 
Pres.—Raymond W. Cumberland County Gas 
Co., Mutvitie® ’N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—E. + Hall, ns ac Gas & Coke Co., Port- 


Exec. Sec. —Clifford Johnstone, 619 Wells Fargo Bldg., 
an oe —- if. 
Conv., Portland, Ore., 1 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919. 
Pres.—John A. Frick, Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, ‘Harrisburg Gas Co., 
burg, Pa. 
Conv., 1925. 


Harris- 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919. 
Pres.—W. H. Taylor, Georgia Railway & Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. mae 141 Meeting St., 


Conv., Wilmington, N. C. June 9-11, 1925. 


Charleston, 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Date of Affiliation—September 26, 1923. 
Pres.—G. % Fry, West Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, 
exas. 
Chairman Gas Section—F. C. Armbruster, South- 
western Gas & Elec. Co., Shreveport, La. 
Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 


Texas. 
Conv., Houston, Texas, May 19-22, 1925. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919, 

Pres.—G. C. Neff, Wisconsin Power ‘& Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

Chairman Gas Section—J. G. Felton, Northern States 
Power Co., La Crosse, is. 

Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 445 Washington Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 

Conv., 1925. 


Geographic Divisions 


Tastern States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 1923. 
Pres.—P. .s Noun. Public Service Gas Co., Newark, 


2 


Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Rogplet, Public Service Gas Co., 


Newark, N 
Conv., Newark, N. J., April 22 and 23, 1925. 








Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED—Gas Main laying foreman for gas com- 
pany in 2 ee of New York. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 044. 

WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of 
gas department in a small New England city, It 
is a water gas plant with annual sales of about 
31,000,000 cu. In writing state fully your 
training, experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 


7 f No. 046. 

WANTED—Bookkeeper wanted for bookkeeping and 
other clerical work in general office in village of 
4,000. School town in Northern New York. 
dress: St. Lawrence County Utilities, Inc., Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Key No. 

ENGINEER—A large Eastern engineering and con- 
tracting organization, specializing in public util- 
ity work, desires the services of an energetic 
engineer ‘of good personality, with technical edu- 
cation and experience in construction operation 
and design of coal and water gas plants, to 
handle engineering and preparation of plans and 
specifications for new gas works and works 
improvements, also to handle such questions with 
iw wy on contracts entered into. Adress 


x 


ey No. 049. 
WANTED—GAS RANGE SALESMEN. Representa- 
ye wanted for the 


Eastern States. Address 


Key No. 050. 

SALESMAN—We make a well known Trade Nam; 
line. Industrial gas equipment. Easily sold. 

Key — big commissions. Address A. G. A. 


051. 

WE HAVE ‘AN OPENING for a college man with 
M.E. or C.E. degree in our Gas Distribution De- 
partment. ,Man under thirty (30) with two or 
three years’ cadet engineering experience on gas 
distribution — preferred. 

Apply Key No. 


WANTED—Can use two industrial gas engineers in 
cities of about 100,000 population in the middle 
west. fooee A. G. A. 

Key No. 053. 


WANTED—A gas company desires the services of 
a technically trained industrial gas and gas ap- 
pliance sales engineer. (In writing, state fully 
a training.) Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 054. 

WANTED—Chemist for a Gas Company in New 
England who has had the requisite training 
and experience to do the regular routine chemical 
work and research work required. Address re- 
plies, giving details of training and experience, 
to A. G. A 

Key No. 055. 

WANTED—Water heater salesman wanted by well- 
known manufacturer of automatic gas water heat- 
ers; aw residing in Brooklyn, N. Y. Ad- 
ae A. G. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEER WANTED. A syn- 
dicate in Eastern New York requires a man with 
extensive experience on forging, heat treatment 
and annealing applications. Personality and 
sales experience essential. Address A. G. 

Key No. 057. 

GAS COMPANY operating in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New York, offers a permanent position to a 
thoroughly qualified Street Main Foreman. Ad- 
dress giving experience, salary expected and 
when services are available. Answers will be 
considered confidential if desired. Address A.G.A. 

Key No. 058. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position of responsibilty as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—18 years’ varied ex 
perience in the gas business. References and 
service record furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 142. 


WANTED—An Executive Position in Co 
Department. Young man with 14 years’) 
ence and a thorough ia of the g 
ness. Salary discretionary ddress A. 

Key No. 186. 

WANTED—Am open for position as applian 
man with Gas Company or Appli iance 
turer. Have had twelve years’ experieng 
ing ranges, water heaters, room heates 
illuminating devices. Am at present em 
this capacity by a large corporation, bug’ 
to make a change. Can furnish referers 
present and past employers. Married. 
port on reasonable notice. Address A. G 

Key No. q 

GAS ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experien 
sign, construction and operation of 
all departments, manufacture and dist# 
also electrical experience in combinatiog 
desires position of responsibilty with 
sive company. Past six years chief 
with large gas company. Address A, 

Key No. 171. 4 

ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants” 
country would consider change. Desires) 
cate with company in which opportuniti 
future advancement are better than in — 

sition. Is a married man. Has 
niversity training. No particular 
as to location. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 159. 

EXECUTIVE, with fifteen years’ experience 
oven practice on plants manufacturing | 
gas for city consumption, desires ¢ 
with growing public utility either as ¢ 
or sition leading to same. llege 
g personality, + amg Available 

Ker — tena Address A A. 


GAS NONCINEER, 40, with thorough t 
years) in the gas business and real 
ability, wishes to connect up with a 
cern in any capacity where technical 
mercial ability will count. At present 
but could be available on two months” 
Address A. G. A. 

a No. 176. or 

NTED—Executive position by young 
eighteen years’ (18) experience in all 
of gas business. Eight years (8) as 
Past four years, vice-president and gen 
ager of gas company with nearly 10,000 
Mechanical engineer. Will accept posi 
manager of company with 7,000 to 10,000 
assistant manager and engineer, with I 
pany. Married man. Replies must beq 
confidential. Address A. 

Key No. 177. 

WANTED—Position as Manager of Gas 
Coal or water gas. College trained. Have 
in works, street and office. Doubled ef 
doubled output in last position. Address 

Key No. 

WANTED—Executive position with more pra 
future by man with a broad practical exp 
in the manufacture and distribution of gi 
electricity; also in the distribution of | 
gas. Have operated successfully as © 
combined gas and electric property for 
teen years. Services available upon 
notice to present employer. Address A. G 

Key No. 188. ; 

POSITION—Wanted as Supt. of small gas 
or as General Foreman of large plant. 
mately seventeen years’ cxpertenaa 
branches of manufacture and distributi 
and ~ pressure systems. Address A. 


WANTED An executive position in Com 
partment. Young married man with 1 
experience and a thorough knowledge of 
electric accounting. oderate salary 
Aneel on reasonable notice. Address 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER available on 
tice. Nine years’ experience in ind 
commercial department supervision. 

references will be furnished. Address 

Key No. 192. 
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